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MARGARET SLATTERY’S BOOKS OF 
INSPIRATION AND UPLIFT 


Probably there is no more brilliant speaker in the Sunday School world today and no greater 
authority on Teacher Training than Miss Margaret Slattery 








Teachers and Teachers 
of Teachers all over the 
country depend on Miss 
Slattery for Counsel and 
Inspiration. 











It is because Miss Slattery is herself a living teacher that whatever she says 
or writes has the force and quality of actual living, fruitful experience. Her 
keen interest in human life, her wide knowledge of its conditions, and her 
thorough professional training enable her to reach the heart of the Sunday 
school teaching problem in all its phases. 


Boys and Girls who 
know her are no less 
eager to claim her as 
their friend and adviser. 














Living Teachers 


Prof. Edward P. St, John says: “I 
have read Miss Siattery’s ‘ Living 
Teachers’ with very great pleasure. 
It is an inspiring message.” 

Rev. A Schauffler writes: “ ‘Liv- 
ing Teachers’ is a brilliant little bro- 
chure which every teacher in the land, 
whether in the Sunday school or the 
day school, should read.”’ 

. Winship says: “I went with- 
-- my mid- meal today just to 

Living eachers’ within a half 
i of its coming. Every sentence 
is alive and it brings new life to me.” 
—/Journal of Education. 

Mr. Frank L. Brown, Superintend- 
ent of the Bushwick Avenue Method- 
ise re Sunday School, Brook- 

lyn, say To read the book is to be 
haunted with ee vision Tol a life possibility that must be 
realized.’’ 


BOUND IN ART BOARDS, 3% CENTS NET. 


The Charm of the Impossible 


One of the most delightful little 
books published. It is a real in- 
spiration and an — from cover 
to cover. An ideal little gift book to 
send toa friend. It ma read ata 
sitting. — Wisconsin Christian A d= 
vocate. 

We wish that all teachers could 
read this book from one of the best 
teachers in the country, and one of 
the best platform speakers in the Sun- 
day School work. —Suaday Schools 
at Work. 

Marion Lawrance says: “I would 
gladly place a copy of ‘The Charm of 
Impossible’ in the hands of ev 

pastor, every superintendent, a 
every Sunday School teacher in 
North America on one condition, 
namely, that they read it.” 


BOUND IN ART BOARDS, 35 CENTS NET, 


ALSO IN 


UNIQUE ENVELOPE EDITION, 2% CENTS NET. 


Talks with the Training Class 


“It is an unusually bright, suggest- 
ive, readable, helpful book, which 
should be read by every Sunday School 
isd and prospective teacher in the 





’ 





‘It is full of helpful and stimu- 
lating ideas from beginning to end, 
ond the teacher who masters it will 
have been taught much that will 
make the mind fuller and the life 
richer.”’ 

“The book is full of practical sug- 
gestions and alive with true stories 
of real experience.” 


BOARDS, 530 CENTS NET. 
PAPER, 2% CENTS NET. 














Mr. W. M. Hartshorn, Presi- 
dent of the International Sunday 
School Association, says: “I re- 
gard Miss Slattery as the most 
pepalar, intelligent and inspiring 
iecturer and writer on Sunday 
school problems in her field in the 
Sunday school world today.”’ 























THE BEST BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Seed, The Soil and The Sower 


Discusses most attractively the art 
of teaching. — Baptist 4 ‘orld. 

—— is no soil quite so rich and 

for seed as the heart of a little 
child. Miss Slattery knows this, and 
she knows also how to tell the way in 
which the seed may be wisely sown. — 
Record of Christian Work. 

A vital, ingring, — message 
to teachers. my a 5 through 
at a sitting, a is Ipful t to mothers 
and fathers and to day and Sunday 
school teachers.—CAristian Observer. 

Miss Slattery has a style of writing 
which is im; ive, interesting, fas- 
cinating and instructive. This book 
merits a large circulation. Its pages 
are as fresh and breezy as a summer 
morn in June. 

—E£vangelical Messenger. 


BOUND IN ART BOARDS, 3% CENTS NET. 


The Teacher's Candlestick 


In this little brochure we are told 
of the seven lamps of Knowledge, 
— Example, Perseverance, 

—— Sympathy and Faith, 
neh are the shining lights in the 
candlestick of the poe, successful Sun- 
day School teacher. The author pre- 
sents in a striking way the great truths 
which she seeks to inculcate, and en- 
forces them by appropriate and perti- 
nent illustrations, many of which. 
gathered out of her own personal ex- 
periences. — A merican Messenger. 

Miss Slattery draws a large audi- 
ence, because she speaks out of rich 
experience and keen observation. A 
teacher, she is able to tell how to 
teach, and in eet book are gathered 
choice thoughts and suggestions, with 
all the charm of her blic talks. 
Teachers and parents will do well to possess this book. —7he 
Watchman. 


BOUND IN ART BOARDS, 3 CENTS NET. 


A Guide for Teachers of Training 
Classes 








et almost nothing has ap- 
omni in Sunday School literature 
which gives direct and sympathetic 
help to the teachers of training 
classes, and it is believed that this 
Guide will furnish very 
help to all teachers of training 
classes. The Guide discusses The 
Training Teacher, the Class, Time 
and Place of Meeting, ae for 
Study, Original Work, Examina- 
tions, Credits, Certificates, the So- 
cial Life “= an, The My < 
Objective. se chapters are fol- 
lowed by specific directions, a list 
of Optional Courses, Reading 
Courses, Books for Special Study, 
and other helpful suggestions. 


BOUND IN BOARDS, 30 CENTS NET. 





Beautifully printed in two colors, with illustrations, decorative borders, unique end leaves, etc. 178 pages. 





This volume, for young people 
between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, is by far the best and most 
significant book Miss Siattery has 
ever written. It is remarkable in 
its closeness to the practical needs 
of youth, and while lofty in ideal 
never loses sight of the actual prob- 
lems of every-day life. Like all 
Miss Slattery’s work, the book is 
distinguished by uncommon insight 


Price 75 cents net. Postage 10 cents. 








and sympathy, and her particularly 
happy gift for apt and telling illus- 
tration is obvious here. The boy or 
girl who takes up Just Over the Hill 
will read on and on because he will 
find there real answers to many 
troublesome questions and many 
uew apd vital ideas. Seldom are 
the qualities of helpfulness and 
power to interest so delightfully 
blended as in this book. 








19 West Jackson St. 
Chicago 
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The Christian Centu 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON AND HERBERT L. WILLETT. « « « 





EDITORS 


The Church Coming into its Own 


[x THE UNITED STATES THE PROTES- 
tant Church has a membership of 24,000,- 
Fy 000 and an adherency of 60,000,000, with a 
= Sunday-school enrollment of 16,000,000; it 
has 162,000 ordained ministers, 215,000 
church organizations, 210,000 church build- 
ings with a seating capacity of 60,000,000, 
and a total valuation of $1,300,000,000. 

The Church has it in its power to determine the se- 
cial and ethical standards which shall govern the na- 
tion, so that when the organized Protestant forces of 
the United States get together for an educational cam- 
paign on American social and religious conditions, and 
are really in earnest about the task, it means that 
something is about to happen. There have been “move- 
ments” of various kinds conducted by groups of Church 
people during recent years, but the three months’ cam- 
paign officially inaugurated by thirty-six national home 
missionary societies, culminating in Home Mission Week 
November 17-24, inclusive, has back of it a group of or- 
ganizations, which are the most substantial, and per- 
haps, therefore, the most conservative in the Church. 
They have under their direction thousands of trained 
workers among various classes and in different sections 
of the United States. 


+ * 7 






To most of us “home missions” has to do with the 
frontier, but modern “Home Missions” as these men are 
tackling the job, is no longer a question of geography, 
it is a matter of problems, no matter where they may 
be found; and so, while these agencies are still tre- 
mendously concerned about the Indian and the Alas- 
kan, the Spanish-American and the Mountain-white, 
they are studying scientifically the question of the im- 
migrant, the problem of the slum and the tenement, of 
women and children in industry, the saloon and tem- 
perance reform, the loss of population in the rural dis- 
tricts, the rush of the people to the city, the social move- 
ments among the masses, and not the least of the 
questions that they are working out is how the 
Church may advance with a unified program so as to 
do away with overlapping and competition, so that 
the entire work may be done with the least difficulty. 


For years the evangelists of the Church have been 
telling us that the world is ready for another great re- 
vival, They have been prophesying that soon we 
shall see a “great awakening.” But these prophets have 
seen only a part of the future glory of the Church. In 
this awakening there will be much of the so-called 
“evangelistic” preaching, but great emphasis will be 
placed upon the social gospel for which the Church has 
been so long preparing. This gospel will have to do not 
so much with a spectacular philanthropy, which is sup- 
posed to express the kindness of the well-favored to- 


ward the poor, but it will also demand justice and 
right dealing toward all men. It will deal fearlessly 
with the question of the exploitation of little children, 
of helpless women, and of down-trodden men. It will 
demand that men’s bodies shall be saved as well as 
their souls. It will not say less about heaven and its 
glory, but it will say more about earth and its duty. 
It will seek to convert men socially as well as spiritu- 
ally. It will destroy forever that miserably false con- 
ception that a Christian man may practice unchristian 
principles in his business life simply because his un- 
christian competitors find it more profitable to do so. 
It will insist that every community composed of Chris- 
tian people must also be a Christian community. 


- * * 


The future victories of the Church will be won largely 
because of its cooperation with the men who in other 
fields and through other methods have been largely 
laboring in the spirit of Jesus to reach the same goal 
toward which the Church has been struggling. Not al- 
ways known as Christians, and sometimes spurned by 
those who thought that they had a monopoly of the 
Christian religion, nevertheless they have been con- 
trolled by the spirit of Jesus, which, after all, is the 
truest test of genuine Christianity. Already these men 
and women have won victories of which the Church 
might well be proud. 


Dimly the best leaders of the modern social move- 
ment realize that theirs is a religious movement. They 
are sometimes puzzled and oftimes distressed because 
they cannot harmonize their terminology with that of 
the Church, but they are conscious that somewhere there 
must be a nexus. Leaders in the Church the world over 
are convinced that the Church must soon become the 
leader in a new social propaganda. They are unwilling 
that the Church should surrender to the unscrupulous 
agitator the place which it has made for itself in the 
social and the economic world because of its teachings 
throughout many generations. With deep — concern 
they are searching for the rock foundation upon which 
they may build a far-reaching social program for the 
Church. 


Some day the leaders in both the Church and the so- 
cial movement will see their way as clear as the sun. 
That day will witness the coming of “the times of re- 
freshing”—the long expected revival will be at hand, 
and the Church of Christ will enter upon the comple- 
tion of the task which it so long ago began, and upon 
which it has long been laboring, even though sometimes 
it saw only “as through a glass darkly.” 


CHARLES STELzxx. 
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Social Survey 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 














The Conviction of Lieutenant Becker 


The recent conviction of Lieut. Becker of the police force of New 
York for sending assassins to murder a gambler who was about 
to give testimony with regard to conditions in the underworld, has 
astonished the whole country. The corruption in the police force 
of various cities has been hinted at but there has scarcely ever been 
a case so flagrantly wicked as this. When the very agents of jus- 
tice become hire! assassins, the life of no citizen is safe against 
the interests. 

It is more than a suspicion that the police in other cities of the 
country are partners of the brothel, the gambling hell and even of 
gangs of burglars and »ther criminals. This situation is only par- 
alleled by the usurpations of the Praetorian guards in the time of 
the decadence of Rome. The police force maintains a powerful 
secret society and it is only with the greatest difficulty that any 
information can be secured. 

Doubtless the remedy that has been taken in New York of 
making a summary example of an officer is a good one. We no 
longer find ourselves believing in capital punishment but if it is 
anywhere appropriate, it is fit for the man who is the sworn guard- 
ian of the people and who betrays his trust. 


The Vice Investigation in Chicago 

The city council of Chicago under the administration of Mayor 
Harrison has been undertaking to live as though ignorant of the 
report of the vice commission appointed by Mayor Busse. The ex- 
plosion has come, however, and the state’s attorney has put all 
the red light resorters on the run. The city council at this date 
now begins to give some attention to the question. 

Their first action is to appoint a committee of aldermen to in- 
vestigate. This committee will endeavor to ascertain whether the 
action of the state’s attorney has scattered vice in Chicago. If 80, 
this fact will be considered a good argument for the policy of segre- 
gation. At the same time our state law provides for nothing but 
to keep vice on the run. To permit segregation is for the mayor 
and city councils to be as much law-breakers as the red-light re- 
sorters themselves, 

Meanwhile the churches of the city are realizing their opportu- 
nity and are giving expression to their sentiment in no uncer- 
tain way. The ministers visited the council chambers to attend a 
committee meeting not long since and every minister’s associa- 
tion in the city, of the larger bodies, has spoken in no uncertain 
tone. All this shows that the world has moved up in five years. 
Only half a decade ago, some of the most orthodox ministers in 
Chicago could be counted on the side of segregation. 


The Balkan States 


A great many people are learning for the first time of nations 
that nestle in the Balkan mountains and which for a long time 
have been out of the big currents of the world’s life. Servia, 
Bulgaria and Montenegro are now waging war on Turkey. It now 
seems that the “sick man” of Europe is to meet his demise through 
other doctors than Russia or Germany. 

These little states are Slavic and all have much the same origin. 
Servia was once a nation of sufficient importance to have aspired 
For five centuries 
they have borne the treatment of the Turk and have resisted the 
advantages of apostasy to the Mohammedan faith. The hour for 
which they have waited has struck. 


to the conquest of the Eastern Roman empire. 


Those who are continually prophesying war between the great 
European powers find in this situation great danger. Austria 
wishes to impose a compromise, at the moment of victory, upon 
the successful allies. This is doubtless inspired by the bankers 
who hold Turkish securities, 

The Turk has long hindered civilization. He has brought re- 
proach upon the Mohammedan religion and brought out in high re- 
lief the worst elements in that faith, He has massacred Christians. 
Even the citizens of Turkey have grown steadily poorer under 
the miserable misgovernment of the Sultan. This is shown by the 
fact that Turkish people are starving thus early in the year. 

No action of the powers can make an unfit nation survive long. 
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The Turk has sinned against light and he must cross the Helles- 
pont into Asia. 


The Lessons of the Election > 

‘lhe lessons of the recent election are differently interpreted. 
On the face of the returns there seems to be a democratic land- 
slide but closer examination reveals that the democratic popular 
vote is only 42 per cent of the total. The Republican party split 
evenly enough to make the enormous total of electoral votes for 
Wilson. 

Never in the history of the country has a president stood for 
re-election and been defeated by such a vote. President Taft 
secured only about 25 per cent of the total popular vote. This is 
certainly not due to such conspicuous failure on his part, but 
is rather due to the offences which some of his supporters had 
committed against the people. It is significant that almost to a 
man the old stand-pat guard that has controlled legislation so 
long has been retired from public life. 

The Progressives have done what has never been accomplished 
before in American politics. In three months time they have or- 
ganized a party which has come to be the second numerically in 
the country. Those who have regarded this movement contempt- 
uously as a “split” must surely realize by this time that the party 
is a serious effort to realize the results of our modern social study 
in legislation, The party is no hero-worshipping excitement, and 
no spite movement. The Progressive platform has been built 
into American politics to stay. 

Meanwhile the country is to be congratulated on having se- 
cured so good a President as Governor Wilson. He is new and in 
a sense untried in our nationa] affairs, but there is much to say 
for him. He is the first President to have a Ph. D. from a promi- 
nent university. He has so far been found consistently on . the 
side of democracy. In his party organization, however, are to be 
found stand-patters as dangerous to progress as any to be found 
in the old Republican organization. The task of living with such 
men as Sullivan and Murphy is not easier than that of living with 
Cannon and Aldrich. 

Democratic office-holders have waited sixteen years for this day. 
They are very hungry. It will be a wonder if the democratic or- 
ganization endures their demands without a split. 


The Bible in the Public Schools 

No question is ever settled until it is settled right, and the 
place of the Bible in public education is one of these. In some states 
the machinations of priests, in others a lawsuit instituted by 
some blatant free-thinker, have resulted in throwing the Bible out 
of the public school. Thus the Bible is given a unique place in 
that it is the one book that is specifically forbidden in the train- 
ing of children if certain states. In these states, the rights of the 
vast majority have been trodden under foot to keep a certain noisy 
minority silent. By this action the public school is forbidden to 
use that literature which is the mother of our Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture as well as our Anglo-Saxon institutions. An educational sys- 
tem like this is under the domination of a dogmatism worse than 
any acclesiastical dogmatism. 

Once the Bible was our school reader. In such days, men grew 
up to be masters of style, as well as geniuses in thought. In 
such days we had Whittier, Longfellow and Lowell. We had states- 
men like Jefferson and Hamilton. Nowadays there has been sub- 
stituted for this masterful literature, various forms of twaddle 
that has neither style nor greatness of thought. Along with the 
Bible time has thrown out much of the great English litera- 
ture that once adorned our school readers. Under such a system, 
we shall have a literary style a la Hearst and have such pro- 
fundity of thought as comes from Mr. Dooley. 

The state that hangs eighteen year-old boys for not doing right 
and yet never taught these boys what right was, is itself a crim- 
inal. The increase of juvenile delinquency and of juvenile crimes 
such as those of the car-barn bandits, is some little warning of 
what we may expect from a system of education which is speech- 
less when it comes to definite instruction in ethics and the greater 
religious sanctions. The church handed education over to the state 
that learning might be free. Shall we now have a silence more 
damning than silence on new truth in biology and history? 


—The Billings (Montana) Polytechnic Institute is organized as 
a state. The citizens (i., pupils) make and enforce all laws 
through their representatives and elective officers. 
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Woman’s Work For Christ 


One view of woman’s work is implied in a remark made by Mu- 
tesa, king of Uganda to a visitor who had inquired about the 
wealth of the country: “Our riches lie in ivory and women and 
cattle and slaves and houses.” According to this view it is wom- 
an’s business to observe the will and pleasure of man, her master. 
She has no more right to freedom than an ox. 

“Those who read diligently and impartially Sanscrit literature 
in the original,” says Ramabai, “cannot fail to recognize the law- 
giver, Manu, as one of those hundreds who have done their best 
to make woman a hateful being in the world’s eye. To employ 
her in housekeeping and kindred occupations is thought to be the 
only means of keeping her out of mischief, the blessed enjoyment 
of literary culture being denied her. She is forbidden to read the 
sacred scriptures. She has no right to pronounce a single word out 
of them. To appease her uncultivated, low kind of desire by 
giving her ornaments to adorn her person, and by giving her dainty 
food with an occasional bow which costs nothing, are the highest 
honors to which a Hindu woman is entitled. She, the loving moth- 
er of the nation, the devoted wife, the tender sister and affectionate 
daughter is never fit for independence, and is ‘as impure as false- 
hood itself! She is never to be trusted, matters of importance are 
never to be committed to her.” 

The statement of the apostle that in Christ there is neither 
male nor female is still accepted with mental reservation by many 
who consider themselves enlightened. The other day a man whom 
I know went to an agent to rent a house. He took his wife along 
but at no time did he consult her about the house. He seemed to 
think that she ought to live in any house he might be willing to 
provide. It does not occur to him, if one may judge from his 
conduct, that his wife has any opinions that he is bound to respect. 
The proper place for this man is among savages. In an age of 
brute force woman was the slave of man. The statement of a Paul 
can be understood only in an age of enlightenment. When people 
examine their customs to see whether they are just or unjust aud 
have more respect for persons than they have for forms and cus- 

toms, they discover that women have been badly treated and that 
the progress of the race depends upon giving her a fair chance, 

When the government of the United States made the discov- 
ery that it had obligations to the children it called a woman to 
lead its activities in behalf of the children. The place of woman in 
the church is assured. Her interpretation in word and deed of the - 
life of Christ is necessary to the highest usefulness of the church. 
Her first service to the church begins in the home. The good and 
gentle Pestalozzi says, “The best way for a child to learn to fear 
God is to see and hear a real Christian. We must love men, trust 
them, before we can rise to loving, thanking, trusting, and obey- 
ing God. How do these sentiments take root in the heart? I find 
that it is principally through the relations which exist between 
a mother and her child.” The home is the child’s first temple. 
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Woman is finding that she cannot do her full duty to the home un- 
less she goes outside of it to work. Her child goes to the school. 
What are the conditions of its life there? What sort of teachers 
are provided for it? Woman demands the right to assist in man- 
aging the schools. On the streets there are temptations for the 
young. There are conditions that menace the health of the people. 
Women are coming to see that it is their business to have a voice 
in deciding what shall be dome to remove temptation and to com- 
bat disease. Whatever pertains to the physical and moral health 
of the human race is of interest to women. They have learned that 
Christian service is not limited to one department of life, that re- 
creation, education, politics, sanitation, pure food, and commercial 
honesty must be familiar terms to all who would fulfil their duty 
as disciples of Jesus. 

The missionary service of woman is conspicuous. She has felt 
the force of the appeal of ignorance and helplessness. She has 0Or- 
ganized missionary societies and she has helped to support the 
societies organized by men. She has done her share of the work 
at home and abroad. The amount of money contributed by women 
te missions is large. They are interested in all phases of missions, 
in evangelization, education, industrial training, and the ministry of 
the physician. They are raising the standards of efficiency for 
their missionaries. They face the future with confidence. [Midweek 
Service. Nov. 27. Matt. 26:6-13; Lu. 21:1-4; Acts 9:36-43; Rom. 
16:1-15. Phil. 4:3.] S. J. 


The Strategic Place of Home Missions 


Will some Gibbon of the twenty-fifth century write the “Rise 
and Fall of the American Republic?” That depends upon what 
takes place in the present generation. What the Christian forces 
of our country do in the next few decades will determine the course 
of history for the next five centuries, and perhaps forever. 

Our nation is at the cross-roads. The choice must be made. Just 
as the greatest American once said that this country could not re- 
main half slave and half free, so with equal truth it may be affirmed 
that the United States cannot remain half Christian and half 
pagan. Which shall it be, the cross illumined tower or the placard 
of the Lawrence rioters, “No God, No Master?” 

The task before the Christian churches of America could hardly 
be more stupendous than it is. A generation ago home missions 
meant to the average church member putting a seedy prince-albert 
into a box, full of other discarded garments, for an itinerant 
preacher who often had more children than sermons in his quiver. 
God bless him and every other pioneer who lifts up Christ’s cross 
in the wilderness! But today home missions has a significance a 
thousandfold deeper. Our frontiers have been pushed on and on 
until they have touched the barrier of the western sea, but the 
sea is not a barrier; it is a means of communication, a broad high- 
way, a level plain across which hordes of human kind may rush 
and pour themselves into the nation’s “Melting Pot.” The frontier 
is no longer the barren waste and primeval forest. The real fron- 
tiers of our nation are its great cities; its New Yorks, its Chicagos, 
its Omahas, its San Franciscos. 

Not only is the entire task stupendous, but each aspect of it 
seems to constitute a separate problem equally stupendous. Our 
10,000,000 Negroes, not yet two generations out of slavery; our 
5,000,000 lowland whites and southern mountaineers; our Indian 
dependents; our oriental population, Chinese, Japanese, and Hindu, 
on the Pacific Coast; our Spanish-American wards in Cuba and 
Porto Rico; our rapidly increasing Slavic population both on the 
farms and in our great cities; these disclose the diverse racial feat- 
ures of America’s mighty problem. But this is only one side of it. 
Men bring with them not only strong hands to toil, but ideas and 
often ideals. They come to us with their old-world medievalism, 
with cramped distorted notions of authority and liberty, with all 
that is alien to our noble inheritance of puritanism in morals and 
freedom in the things of the spirit. Here is where the real battle 
is to be waged; not with the peaceful, but yet ready, weapons of 
competition in industry, but with standards of living, principles 
of conduct, ideals of individual, family, and social righteousness. 
No mightier conflict was ever waged in the history of nations.than 
this in which we are now engaged. It is the real Gettysburg of 
our nation, and the battlefield is from coast to coast and from 
palm to pine. 

Perhaps the most stupendous part of our problem is its social 
and industrial side. Travelers come back from abroad congratulat- 
ing themselves that dire and widespread poverty as seen in Liver- 
pool or London does not exist in America, Hitherto, we have es- 
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caped because land has been so plentiful. Thomas Carlyle once 
said: “Ye may boast o’ yer democracy or any ither ‘cracy or any 
kind o’ poleetical roobish, but the reason why yer laboring folk 
are so happy is that ye have a vost deal o’ land for a verra few 
people.” But that day has gone by. There is practically no free 
land left. We have given away some of the finest sections of our 
national domain to the railroads and other less respectable land- 
grabbers. Rents for the workingman in our big cities are on the 
increase. More farmers than ever are renting and not owning 
farms. We face a new era of social and economic unrest unlike 
anything we have hitherto experienced. Still another serious factor 
in our American problem is the approach of the completion of the 
Panama Canal and the consequent commercial development of the 
Pacific Coast, which will bring to the states on our western sea- 
board a tidal wave of European immigrants, who can then reach 
the Golden Gate almost as cheaply as they now come to New York. 

Who is sufficient for this herculean task? It demands nothing 
less than the united strength of a codJperative Protestantism, banded 
together to face a common enemy. It needs the sort of men of 
whom Russell Lowell spoke, “men with empires in their brains;” 
men like Cecil Rhodes, whose vision can take in the vast sweep of 
our diverse problems, and out of confusion and chaos create a Chris- 
tian empire of order and righteousness. 

We must, therefore, think in bigger terms than the American 
Missionary Society and the number of missionaries it employs, or even 
the Home Missions Council, representing the unified efforts of our 
Protestant denominations. The great problems and policies which 
the united Protestant church has been studying the last three 
months ought to impress upon every man and woman of every 
church of every evangelical denomination in this country the su- 
preme importance of saving our nation for the kingdom of God 
through the established agencies of the church, The culmination of 
this campaign of publicity and education is this Home Mission 
Week, Nov. 17-24. Will it result in an awakened church, an intelli- 
gent church, an enthusiastic church? If so, then we shall have a 
contributing church, and it may be that the Gibbon of the twenty- 
fifth century will give to his history of America a very different 
title from that of the historian of the Roman Empire. 


Skin-deep Religion 

An old adage has it that “Beauty is only skin-deep.” Like many 
another ancient saw, this is only a half-truth, for beauty of the 
human being depends not only upon outward fairness but upon 
qualities of character. The most lovely face may become unlovely 
and repellent when the soul is swept by anger or filled with un- 
worthy impulses and desires. And yet the half-truth is an impor- 
tant one, warning us as it does against valuing too highly perfec- 
tion of form and coloring. When one stops to consider carefully 
the religious life of his time, to note the indifference toward God 
and his work in this world which characterizes so many professed 
followers of Jesus Christ, considers the content in which so many 
live who give no sign of interest in the work of the kingdom ex- 
cept on Sundays, one is tempted to believe that, with multitudes 
of people, religion is only skin-deep. At all events, we may not 
deny that for great numbers of people religion is not taken seri- 
ously, does not shape their thinking, choices, and activities. They 
are not consciously living religious lives any considerable portion 
of the time. They are religious, or fancy themselves so, when en- 
gaged in religious exercises; at other times, in the routine of daily 
living, religion finds no place. 

Doubtless not a few people are in fundamental error as to that 
which religion really is. They conceive it to be a confession, a 
form, a ceremony, a posture, or any one or all of a large number 
of outward things. Outward things may be religious, but they 
cannot be religion. We may have religious ceremonies and religious 
symbols, but these do not constitute religion. The fact that life 
must express itself in visible forms, and that religion is life, no 
one will deny. Neither may we doubt the possibility of detaching 
the outward form from the inward life, leaving only a compara- 
tively valueless symbol. The history of religion is full of illustra- 
tions of such detachment. When the life of the spirit has died 
out the ritual through which the spirit once revealed itself has 
been cherished and given emphasis as something that has inherent 
worth. Every period of decadence and marked weakness in organ- 
ized Christianity may be traced directly to such decay of the life 
of the spirit, and at such times Christianity stands out like a 
dead and leafless tree; the outward form is there, but the vitality 
has long since departed. 
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Religion is of the soul, We may not justly predicate it of anything 
else. When the human spirit is in a right attitude toward God and 
man, there is religion, and nowhere else. Out of this spiritual at- 
titude activities are born. Even when we have practically forgot- 
ten God and have come to ignore our fellowmen and their welfare, 
those activities may persist in a greater or less degree, but they 
do not constitute religion. The power of habit often leads people 
to continue exercises which once were the expression of reality but 
now are simply mechanical motions. The most difficult task which 
the Christian has to perform is to keep his heart; the easiest is 
the observance of established forms and ceremonies. To bow the 
head, to take upon the lips words of prayer, to observe established 
ordinances of the church, calls for no such self-mastery as is in- 
volved in returning good for evil or loving our enemy. 

Religion is essentially of the common life. While it is found 
revealing itself, and necessarily so, in associated worship and 
through the varied outward forms by which the soul makes its 
longings and purposes known to others, it is in the daily relations 
with our fellowmen, hour by hour and moment by moment, that re- 
ligion exercises its highest function and rises to its highest value. 
The real tests of religion are applied when we ask ourselves, “In 
how far am I striving to live all the time in conscious companion- 
ship with God? Do I undertake to carry out his will in all the 
affairs of daily life?” These questions reach down underneath vis- 
ible forms and touch underlying realities. 

Few people are consciously hypocrites. The rank and file of 
those who make up church life are not acting a part. But while 
this is true, it must be admitted that many of us are too easily 
satisfied as regards our relations to God. If we have made public 
confession of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, have related our- 
selves to organized Christianity, and now hold ourselves to a fair 
degree of faithfulness in attendance upon public worship, we are 
prone to assume that we have discharged our whole duty. Such 
assumption should be tested in the presence of Jesus Christ. It is 
the Christian’s privilege and duty to live His life over again in so 
far as our poor human nature makes it possible. The reproduction 
in ourselves of the life of Jesus means constant fellowship with 
him and with our Heavenly Father, unfailing interest in all that 
concerns the welfare of our fellowmen, and a love constantly re- 
vealing itself through unselfish ministry. Without this, religion is 
only of the surface and is unworthy of the name. 


Questions 

A reader sends the following questions: 

Did the General Conyention at Louisville decree that Mr. Sar- 
vis should baptize his converts abroad or be recalled? 

We know of no such action taken at the Louisville convention, 
If, however, Mr. Sarvis should be so neglectful of an essential part 
of his work as a Christian missionary as to fail to baptize his 
converts The Christian Century, for one, would vote emphatically 


+ for his recall. 


Did not the convention at different times ask men to its fel- 
lowship and to instruct it who had not been baptized? 

We know of none. Certainly all of the Disciples speaking were 
baptized believers. Such men as Dr. J. E. Williams, Presbyterian 
missionary in China and Bishop Boyd Vincent of the Episcopal 
church have surely been baptized. 

Is it not more honorable and noble to relinquish all claims to 
being a member of the Disciple brotherhood when one is not in har- 
mony with it than to hang on and claim to be a member when it is 
clear he is not in harmony? 


Yes, decidedly. 


—The Anti-Saloon League finds great satisfaction over the out- 
come of the election in Illinois notwithstanding the defeat of Gov. 
Deneen whom the League recommended. The legislature, it seems 
will be in the control of the Anti-saloon forces. Fifteen legislators 
from Cook County and 62 or possibly 65 from down state are 
pledged to support local option legislation. Seventy-seven is the 
number required to control. It is probable that the local option 
vote will be larger, too, than the number pledged in advance. 
This is a gain of from fourteen to seventeen votes over the last 
assembly. It is believed that Gov.-elect Dunne will not veto local 
option legislation if it is put up to him Standing as he does for 
the referendum principle it is assumed that he cannot consistently 
violate it when applied to the liquor traffic The League reports 
that in the campaign just closed the churches and ministers of Chi- 
eago and the entire state manifested greater loyalty and zeal in the 
cause than in any previous campaign 
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DR. WILLETT'S 





Outward Bound 


It was approaching noon on 
Friday, Sept. 27; when we 
reached the docks of the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha, the Oriental 
Steamship Company. There 
lay the Tenyo Maru, one of 


ers of that line, ready to start 
at one o'clock. After we were 





Professor Herbert L. Willett is now making an investigative tour 
of the mission fields of the Orient accompanied by a university 
class whose members are devoting themselves, under his leader- 
ship, to an earnest and systematic study of social and religious 
conditions in the Far East and to the activities and results of 
Christian missionary effort. In this series of articles ‘in The 
Christian Century Dr. Willett will write more or less informally 
about his personal experiences and observations, and, in addition, 
will report the results of his study and of those with him, giving 
our readers thus a delightful travel story and an instructive 
: , and authoritative report of actual missionary conditions and 
the triple screw turbine steam- needs. No man in the American Church is better qualified than 
Dr. Willett to find the facts and to judge them discriminatingly. 


MISSION TOUR 











of the ship’s departure. 

It was formerly the com- 
monplace of ocean travel that 
when you felt yourself loosed 
from the dock on a voyage 
you were out of reach of all 
your fellow beings, and had 
put all the world under bonds 
to keep hands off you for at 
least a week, But it is no 
longer so. Though we had 








sure that the baggage had all 

come down, and had given the proper steward the numbers of the 
staterooms to which the cabin luggage was to be taken, we went 
on board and had a look at the rooms. 

To travelers on the Atlantic the modern luxury of ocean jour- 
neys is no novelty. But one is hardly prepared to find the Pacific 
steamers so large and comfortable. These boats will not compare, 
of course, with the crack liners like the Lusitania or the Olympic, 
either in size or appointments. The Tenyo Maru is 575 feet in 
length, with 14,000 tons register and 21,000 tons displatement. 
There are accommodations for 275 first cabin passengers, 54 sec- 
ond cabin, and 800 steerage. The average speed is about 15 knots, 
though it has a capacity of nearly 20. 


Adequate Comforts. 

But the satisfactions offered by the cabins, decks and dining 
saloon are alll that could be wished. The staterooms are large 
enough to give a sense of spaciousness which is a keen delight on 
a long voyage. Their perfect ventilation is made certain by open 


ports and electric fans in every room. There are electric lights 
overhead and at the head of each of the berths for night reading. 
Then there are clothes cabinets, a desk, and the usual couch and 


chiffonier features, making as large and comfortable quarters as 
could be desired. 

There are six decks, providing ample promenade room for all on 
board, and in addition sufficient space for such games as snuffle- 
board, indoor baseball, and the score of diversions which a company 
of sea travelers is sure to devise. The dining-room is a large and 
handsome room, and there is a recreation room, a ladies’ drawing 
room and a smoking room, all of which are models of convenience 
and taste. 

We did not have time to see all of this at once, however, for 
several friends had come down to the ship to see us away, there 
were letters and telegrams to read, and a profusion of flowers, 
which we hoped, by care, to be able to keep for many days. Then 
there is always a certain curiosity to know who one’s fellow travel- 
ers are to be. Of some we had known before. Among several 
young men who were going out to China, Japan or Korea for mis- 
sion work we found Dr. C. Siler, a Disciple, recently connected with 
the Y. M. C. A. in Chicago. He is to be physical director of the 
association work in Tein-tsin. Also Mr. and Mrs. L. E. McLachlan, 
or Foo Chow, who have been home for a year, are returning to 
their work in charge of the Y. M. C. A. in that important Chinese 
city. They are also Disciples, and one regrets that such valuable 
young people might not have taken work under our own Foreign 
Board, as President McLean desired them to do. Mrs. McLachlan 
is a daughter of O. H. Phillips, of Pittsburg. 


A Japanese Ship. 

Others of the company will become known as we go on, but now 
the warning gong is sounding, and all who are not to go are sent 
ashore. The last farewells are spoken by those who go and those 
who stay. The big whistle gives the final signal, the cables are 
slipped from their holdings, and inch by inch the big liner drifts 
back from the dock. Then the engines begin their movement that 
is not to cease for days to come, and we are off. 

The crowd on the dock followed slowly along the side of the ship 
to the end of the pier. When we looked at the many faces uplifted 
in “good byes” we had a surprised appreciation of the fact that 
it was a Japanese ship, and that a large proportion of those who 
went with us, as crew and as passengers, were of the same race, 
Really we had never known that there were so many Japanese 
alive! They formed a dense mags of dark faced and eager witnesses 





soon slipped out of the Golden 
Gate, and were upon the high seas, it was only necessary to climb 
to the storm deck to hear the incessant crack of the wireless 
flashes, and know that we were almost as much in the busy world 
as ever, Wireless messages were received and sent by some on 
board, and when we took our places at the table for dinner at 
seven, we had the first of our daily “Tenyo Maru Wireless Tele- 
grams” placed on our plates, with its summary of the day’s news, 
from the report of the Senate inquiry into campaign contributions 
to the score of the San Francisco-Oakland baseball game! 

A Superstition Defied. 

If anyone supposes that the old supersition regarding Friday as 
unlucky has any significance longer, he should be reminded that 
only once on this voyage has anybody spoken of the day of the 
regular sailing of the ships of this line as unlucky. Perhaps the 
Japanese have too much sense to be troubled by a superstition 
which shuts away one day in the week from successful use in the 
beginning of any enterprise. Or perhaps they never heard of the 
belief. At any rate, they are clever enough to have found it 
out, if the evil influence of the day had really existed. 

By Saturday morning the staterooms were arranged, the books 
unpacked, the schedule of studies for our class arranged, and 
everyone settled down to the comfort, rest and work of the long 
voyage. The weather was ideal. The sea was smooth and beauti- 
ful. Almost no ships were in sight, and with the exception of two 
or three whales on the second day, and a school of flying fish now 
and then, no life of any sort has been in evideace over the broad 
stretches of the Pacific. 

Variety of Diversions. 

But there has been plenty of life on the Tenyo. Tramping 
around the big decks is a constant pastime. In the afternoons 
they put a net around the upper deck and have a game of indoor 
baseball. There is a swimming tank just forward of the promen- 
ade deck, which if not large enough for long distance swimming, 
is very convenient for diving, and is freely used by both ladies 
and gentlemen. The Y. M. C. A. and college boys has plenty of 
plans to keep the rest busy in athletic stunts of one sort and an- 
other. And in the evenings we have all sorts of recreation fitted 
to the taste of the variety of people on board, from bridge whist 
and dancing to concerts and moving picture shows. 

And so we pass the days, and we look forward to the only break 
in our voyage, when after five days of travel to the southwest we 
shal] come in sight of the Hawaiian Islands, and anchor, or tie 
up, for a day’s stop, in the harbor of Honolulu. 

At sea, September 30. 


—The Lord’s Prayer, which is a summary of the teachings of 
Jesus as well as a formula of worship, gives most striking expression 
to this fact as a fundamental truth, that forgiveness is an attribute 
of beth God and man. The Old Testament comes nearest to the 
Christian teaching on just this point. It is full of the forgiving 


_ nature of Jehovah. And when any Christian realizes how much he 


daily needs to be judged by the forgiving God, forgiveness will become 
easy to practice. More and more we shall come to understand God’s 
patience with our sins and errors and for His sake be ready to 
forgive.— Oongregationalist and Christian World. 


—To be eager to give pity to men and forgiveness to their wrong; 
to desire with thirst to bind up the broken heart of men, and to 
realize our desire in act—this is to thirst for God as Love.— 
Stopford Brooke. 














Interpretations 

















Columbus Tabernacle Sermons 

While at the Louisville convention that stalwart minister of 
Indiana, William Henry Book, presented me with a copy of his 
“Columbus Tabernacle Sermons.” I promised him that I would 
review the book, and, 
as is the custom of some 
preachers, I shall en- 
deavor to keep my prom- 
ise. 

Under his name, whieh 
he inscribed on the fly 
leaf of my volume, the 
author wrote: “Be goo, 
keep sweet and stay in 
the middle of the road.” 
I do not know how 
studied those words 
were; but no words 
could better express the 
spirit of the volume. 
There is in every ser- 
mon a rugged moral de- 
mand which says, “Be 
good.” In several of the 


sermons and especially 





in the one entitled 


Rev. W. H. Book. 


is a sympathy and tenderness which say: “Keep sweet.” And in 


“Brotherly Love” there 


every sermon there is controversy and exhortation which say, 
“Stay in the middle of the road.” 

Two characteristics of Mr. Book’s semons are very prominent, 
the controversial and the anecdotal. The author’s early ministry, 
his ministry in those years when he was forming his style and 
shaping his message, must have been in pioneer communities in 
which religious questions were discussed with some heat and more 
in their creedal than their personal aspects. Even in his sermon 
on “The Communion” the first sentence deals with a controverted 
point. Mr. Book seems always to have in mind an opponent when 
preaching; and the opponent one who holds a false doctrine. 

There is a certain strength in this trait. The author is never 
in doubt, and never leaves his readers wondering as to his posi- 
tion. However, his method of settling great mooted questions 
would not be conclusive or convincing to many. 

The author-preacher is apt in illustration. There is the ring 
of a genuine and sincere soul in these. Most of them are gleaned 
from his own experiences, but some are stock illustrations of our 
doctrinal propaganda. 

There are a few strained-for fantastic interpretations of Scrip- 
ture—such are found in his sermon “The Ark, a Type of the 
Church.” For instance, Noah, the author tells us, was to make 
the ark out of gopher wood—one wood—to signify the unity of 
the church 

[ heard this sermon preached by the author, and despite its 
strained interpretations it carried a quickening religious message 
because the soul of the minister as well as his words—more than 
his words—is the sermon. The author is a red veined preacher 
who surely ministers helpfully to the souls of men. 

If he writes other volumes they will contain richer, deeper 
notes. There is scarcely a sigh in this book. There will be in 
later ones. This growth the author has already noted in his own 
soul, He says in one place, “Unity is in the air; it is coming. We 
cannot force it. When I began to preach I imagined they were all 
going to join us, and I proceeded to make my pulpit a dissecting 
table and at once cut and carved everything I did not endorse, I 
could stir up more trouble in one sermon than ten preachers could 
remedy in twelve months.” 

He then proceeds to say that union will come about by God's 


love shining through all our hearts, melting away all differences. 


These sermons are mostly on what have been called first prin- 
ciples, Such subjects as “The Scheme of Redemption;” “The New 
Birth,” and “What Must I do to be Saved?” are considered. There 
are in all fourteen sermons. The position of the author is well 
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stated in these lines found in his sermon on brotherly love: “I bor- 
row my sermons from such men as Paul, Peter, John and Jesus 
Christ. Then if I should say something that is calculated to hurt 
the feelings of those that hear, and they become offended, I sim- 
ply dodge behind these men, and say: You must ask them to apol- 
ogize, not me; I am not responsible; I have only given you what 
they say.” 

I conclude that Brother Book lives up to his own motto: “Be 
good, keep sweet, and stay in the middle of the road.” If his lot 
be ever cast in a moral wilderness, where there is no middle of the 
road for the reason that there is no road,—and every community is 
more or less such,—I believe he would valiantly swing the axe and 
be a pioneer for a better day. Every true man would do that, and 
W. H. Book is true. Georce A. CAMPBELL. 


Hannibal. 


Weaknesses of Present-Day Evangelism 
An Address Delivered Before the Evangelistic Conference in Chicago. 
By FREDERICK E. TAYLOR. 

I am going to suggest some of the things which I think, and 
which others have told me they have thought, ought to be men- 
tioned in connection with evangelism and evangelists. First, let 
me speak concerning the evangelist himself. I find, generally speak- 
ing, a woeful lack of real, deep, spiritual life on the part of some 
evangelists. They preach as though they had it, but when you 
get on the inside of their daily life you find out that they talk 
about something that is not real to themselves. This is due to a 
lack of daily devotional Bible study and prayer. Becoming so im- 
mersed in the work they neglect this most important matter. Our 
Saviour got very tired, but how many times do we find that he 
arose before day and went out into the mountain to pray! This 
must be done even if men give up more of their meetings. 

Superficiality. 

Another lack is that of reading, and the evangelist becomes su- 
perficial. I mean by that, that he ought, as a preacher, to know the 
current books on theology, and what pertains to his work. How 
many men have we heard criticise the higher criticism—get the 
applause of an audience for criticising the higher criticism. Ask 
some of those men, “Have you ever read a book on the higher 
criticism or the lower criticism and which do you think is the more 
dangerous of the two?” I am much more afraid of lower criti- 
cism than higher criticism. Do not think I am defending higher 
criticism, I am not, although I believe that there are some good 
things in higher criticism, and there are some men who have ac- 
cepted some of the theories of the conservative critics who are just. 
as evangelistic as we claim to be. 

Exaggeration of Results. 

One other thing that needs to be emphasized earnestly, is the exag- 
geration of results in evangelistic meetings. Some time ago a well- 
known evangelist came to a certain city. The church whieh en- 
gaged him was not large enough to hold the people. They engaged 
a large building and that building was crowded night after night. 
Every night they had converts, and they had a blackboard out on 
the corner stating how many converts they had, and that continued 
until it got up in the neighborhood of between 600 and 700 reported 
converts. I never went by that board but that I got cross about it. 
How did that man know how many converts he had? What do 
we know about a conversion? 

One of the wealthiest men in that church and one of the most 
spiritually-minded men in the city, a man who is in hearty sympa- 
thy with good evangelism, said to me afterwards, “I am not say- 
ing anything in the church, but do you know we reported nearly 
700 converts, and our church does not seat over 600 people. Sup- 
pose half of them came—our church would not hold them. It looks 
rather strange that we should have over 600 converts, and I 
could not tell you how many you could find today. There is 
something wrong with that kind of evangelism and I do not want 
any more of it.” I agreed with him. Almost always the evangel- 
ist is counting all who sign ecards, including the children, and it 
is an easy thing to get a lot of children to sign a card, and do what- 
ever the speaker asks them. I attended a men’s meeting when a 
certain evangelist spoke to 3,000 men, and gave a splendid sermon. 
He scored men mercilessly for their sins and he then gave the 
invitation; then he said, “Every man who wants to be a better 
man and live up to what I have been trying to preach, stand up,” 
and every last man in the house got up. That is not being con- 
verted; that is not coming to Christ; that is not repentance. Then 
that evangelist cried out at the top of his voice, “Three 
thousand men for God.” Was that telling the truth? I asked a 
lawyer who was there and who was a drinking man, what he 
thought of the meeting, and he said it was “a bully good show.” 
He went right out of that meeting and got a drink. I have eat 
right on the platform with an evangelist and I heard him say, 
“There’s one,” “And another?’ “And another,” and my eyes went 
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over the audience and there were only one or two. I have seen that 
thing more than once and I have said to myself, “That is not right. 
That is not being true.” 

Insincerity in Preaching. 

One other weakness is insincere preaching—preaching that is 
shallow and: superficial, and full of death-bed stories. Now do not 
misunderstand me, I do not hesitate to tell a story concerning the 
death of some one if it is true, and will help men to realize the 
need of a Saviour, but I know one man who will work his face into 
all sorts of contortions until he gets the tears coming, and the 
audience thinks he is greatly affected. When you think of such men 
as Wesley and Finney and Moody and Whitefield, you know they 
were not actors. You all know the story of the little child whose 
father was a preacher. When this little girl heard her father tell 
a story that nearly broke her heart, she said, “Say, father, was 
that story true, or was it just preaching?” There are too many 
stories going around that are just preaching—they are not real. 

Methods of Publicity. 

I wish we could inveigh against the constant posing for photo- 
graphs. Men are taken in this posture and that posture, and all 
sorts of postures; the picture of the evangelist getting on the train 
and getting off the train, and taking off his hat. Does it not make 
you think a first class show is coming to town? There are some 
men who are splendid publicity agents for an evangelist. There is 
something wrong about that to the average business man. Take 
fifty .or sixty representative men of the business world. Let us ask 
them, “What do you think about that?” And they would be ab- 
solutely unanimous against that sort of thing. Now some of us 
who are in the pastorate know how evangelism is criticized. It 
is all wrong that we should have to stand so much criticism. 

Remuneration. 

Another weakness must be mentioned, and that is the method 
of remuneration. I am im sympathy with evangelism, but it is hard 
to defend some things. I was at a social affair the other night 
and I met a gentleman from out of town and he told me where he 
lived. I said, “I know some people where you live.” He asked, 
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“Do you know so and so, and so and sor They are evangelists. 
They have made a lot of money in it; they are rich.” He did not 
say how marvelously God was using them. There is considerable 
criticism about certain evangelists driving around in high power 
automobiles. 

When I went into evangelism, I was introduced to a man who 
put his loving arm around me and said, “Brother Taylor, I am go- 
ing to pray for you every day,” and that was Major Cole. It was 
a benediction to my soul, The next day I was walking with a 
celebrated evangelist, and he said, “You are going into the evan- 
gelistic field. I live right over there, you come over to my house 
and I will tell you how to get an offering, I have got them skinned 
a mile in getting an offering.” I was incensed, for I thought the 
paramount thought in that man’s mind was the securing of an offer- 
ing. In politics they call that grafting, and that is all it is. We 
will have to be delivered of that thing somehow, and the church is 
the agent to handle the matter. Did you ever hear of such a thing 
as the finger of scorn being pointed at Mr. Moody along the line 
of finance? In London they offered Mr. Moody $2,000 or $3,000 after 
months of work, and he handed back half of it and said, “I am not 
entitled to it.” Not many modern evangelists would do that. 

Prayer in Evangelism. 

I do not know what will quicken the church of Christ if it 
is not evangelism, but we must have the right kind of evan- 
gelism, not less evangelism but more evangelism and a better kind 
of evangelism. In the city of Rochester, N. Y., a friend said to me, “Do 
you know the business men in this town are the cleanest, whitest 
men I have ever known. I do not mean to say that this town is 
all that it ought to be but the business men are a high class of 
men. Do you know where it all comes from? We can trace it 
back to Charles G. Finney’s work. He left an impression upon this 
part of the country that will last a hundred years to come.” That 
is the kind of evangelism we want, an evangelism that begins in 
prayer, continues in prayer and ends in prayer. There is a world- 
liness in evangelism of today that is all wrong. 

Indianapolis. ' 


The Church in the County 


The Open and Neglected Opportunity of Neighborhood Organization 
By E. F. Daugherty 


We do well to have the clear fact in mind 
that, on every convention occasion, we are as- 
sembled as stewards of of the manifold grace 
of God revealed in the gospel of His Son; as- 
sembled for rejoicing and thanksgiving in 
providential blessings and care,—and to lay 
plans for the Kingdom’s advance, plans for 
more honor to the Name which is above 
every name. 

Befitting it then is, to weigh words from 
life’s Master which call for face to face front- 
ing with conditions as they are in life—con- 
ditions out of which must be wrought 
triumphs for our King. Such words of His 
are these—‘the sons of this world are for 
their own generation wiser than the child- 
ren of the light’—‘Children of the light’ being 
such as we, who profess to hold first in our 
philosophy and practice, the kingdom of God’s 
righteousness. The‘ sons of this world’ are 
the hosts engrossed with the world’s affairs. 


Present Human Welfare. 
The aim of all the affairs with which the 
‘sons of this world’ are prepossessed is— 


present human welfare. In these affairs the Rev, E. F. Daugherty. 


great desire is utility; the dominant method 
is expediency; the ruling passion is efficiency ; 





may be had; and the larger part of it is on 
the county basis. 

There is the matter of education: Basal 
in a land like ours, where the- general in- 
telligence of the people measures their wel- 
fare in every respect; so, the county super- 
intendant of schools, with his forces and 
resources, serves on the county basis,—and 
with an untrameled school system, liberty 
abides the land throughout. 


Our Marvelous Commercialism. 

Here is the thing of a marvelous commer- 
cialism: Resourceful firms innumerable, put- 
ting out myriads of articles in trade; and, 
whether autos, soap or safety-pins, the 
commercial firms have care that their special 
output reaches all the people, territorially 
distributing by counties. 

Here is the law in its majesty: For its 
interpretation, the county judge sits on his 
bench; for its execution the prosecuting at- 
torney and sheriff fulfill their duties—and 
the maintenance of public order is had within 
the county limits. 

Here are widespread surges of moral re- 
form: Whether in the interests of temper- 
ance advance, or law enforcement, the for- 








and their horizon is limited by the life which 
now is. To exploit, promote, conserve and 
perfect the affairs of present human welfare, 
‘the sons of this world’ are in action, afford- 
ing demonstrations of their wisdom before 
our, eyes on every hand. I initially challenge 
your thought of that wisdom, that I may 
apply its logic to the problems confronting 
the church in the county.’ 

Take the matter of health: It is funda- 
mentally consequential in relation to every 
individual and community. Boards of health, 
for the most part on the county basis the land 


over, nip the rising epidemic in its bud, guard 
the streams of the land, preach the good gos- 


pel of sanitation and hygiene and largely . 


baffle or confuse the imps of disease on their 
every uprising. 

Then the thing of economics: Government 
to be supported; public institutions main- 
tained; civic interest safeguarded. Matters, 
in relation to which every citizen is a steward 
of realty, or personal property, or the right 
of franchise; as such he travels with all 
others the path to the county treasurer’s 
office and pays taxes that economic efficiency 





ward steps and splendid victories of the last 
few years have been on the county basis. 
Supremely, here’s the game of practical 
politics: In days now passing, quickening 
the pulse of every man, claiming attention 
from every woman as she sees the inevitable 
approach of the ballot to her hands, yea, en- 
thusing the children as they proudly wear the 
badges of their parent-chosen candidates. 
And it is largely made so to be, by the county 
central committee, which within county limits 
lays -hold on the precinct and ward, until the 
last soul of political unconcern is galvanized 


ge 
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to sit up and take notice that somebody’s 
going to be elected to office 

Thus do the ‘sons of ‘this world’ around 
and before us play their games with the 
world’s affairs,—expending time, means, en- 
ergy, brains, all for the one desideratum of 
results! And results are had. 

Infractions of Principle. 

Granted that the games of the world as 
played show infractions of principle, some 
shadiness in methods, and imperfections in 
details, we are all more or less mixed up 
in the games as played, and the fact of their 
present and growing efficiency toward the end 
of results needs no affirmation. The Head of 
the church so characterized them in his day; 
twenty centuries of development to times of 
our intensified life has made them more wise. 

These games with affairs of the world have 
a fascination immeasurable in their totality 
—yet they all, in their charm and strength 
are puny, when measured with the masterful 
might of the game to which the Church of the 
Living God is committed, the ennobling game 
of faith and love which purposes the making 
of the kingdoms of the world the kingdom of 
our Lord. 

Rip Van Winkle’s Mantle. 

Too long the mantle of Rip Van Winkle 
has rested on the rank and file of the army 
of the ‘children of the light.’ Sleepy dreams 
of a captured world for Christ must be for- 
gone for the sane and sound methods of a 
practical faith in militant action, else the 
world will outgrow and pass by the faith of 
whose treasures we are in God’s grace the 
stewards. 

There is logic in these facts and ways of 
worldly life—logic and power for the ‘child- 
ren of the light.” For a brotherhood so 
thoroughly free as is our own, so thoroughly 
American, so intensely democratic, a brother- 
hood with all popish pronunciamentoes, 
synodical mandates and ecclesiastical tog- 
gery as bridges burned behind it—for such 
a brotherhood as ours, there is, in these 
facts of worldly life, logic monumental. 

Our radial of determinative action is in the 
authority of the local church enlightened by 
the word of truth: our primal message is 
passionate pleading for unity amidst the 
hosts of faith; the biggest responsibility we 
face as a people is the practice of the unity 
we have preached, in consecrated arousement 
on the program of human helpfulness the 
gospel of Christ lays down. 

Hearers Must Become Doers. 

Already as mere ‘hearers of the word’ we 
press well toward the two million stage; 
In becoming more largely ‘doers of the word’ 
lies our chief self-justification, for the gauge 
of apostolic orthodoxy is human helpfulness. 
Our wealth as a people is two thirds fallow 
and needs plowing for returns in benevolent 
fields; our natural, logical field for cultiva- 
tion by unified practice on the gospel pro- 
gram of human helpfulness, is the county 
field, wherein alone we may steer clear of the 
Seylla of ecclesiastical tyranny and avoid 
the Charybdis of anarchical irresponsibility. 

Already, here and there the land over, our 
people have sensed the plain pointing of the 
faith, we may turn the key whereby to enter 
and are in action on the county basis, re- 
ligiously. On this basis, I have unalterable 
faith, we may turn the key whereby to enter 
the promised land of an enlarged and grow- 
ing efficiency on the gospel program. 

Two facts of self-evident import confront 
us: First that in most instances the bone 
and sinew of the county seat has come from 
the country or village churches through the 
modern resistless drift from rural to urban 
centers, and that fact obligates the county 
seat church to persistent concern for the rural 
centers of faith that have supplied its 
strength. Second: the worth of co-operative 


actively is no where nor how more convinc- 
ingly established than on the patent lines of 
county life where the ‘sons of this world’ 
move efficiently for commercial, political and 
educational ends. 

Lethargy of Light Bearers. 

In the face of these facts, shall the ‘children 
of the light’ presistently manifest less wisdom 
than the ‘sons of this world’? Not unless 
light bearers stay lethargic beyond arouse- 
ment. In these affairs of community relation 
transformations of worth are evolved, just as, 
on the truism that human action may sup- 
plement divers actions in natural processes 
we make pippins from crabapples, percherons 
from ponies and electric motors from the 
bandaging of invisible forces. 

As workers together with God, transforma- 
tions more marvelous await our forth-going 
for social good in the spirit of Him whose 
we are and whom we serve. Taking things 
as they are in the world we have but to act 
on their suggestions. In the county seat 
church presumably, are men of vision, of con- 
secration, of catholic sympathies and means 
—who need but to see clearly the promise of 
county co-operation to afford it initiative, re- 
alization and persistent support thereafter. 

Yesterday and Tomorrow. 

The day of a mere gastronomical jollifi- 
cation about a religious basket dinner spread, 
relieved by a program wheron skypiloting 
stars from afar juggle the constellations 
with rhetorical flourishes, is a yester-day! 
A day is at hand for tomorrow, when every 
religious convention of little size or large 
will hitch up with some practical program, 
some definite item of kingdom desire for ac- 
complishment, and put strength on that 
thing until it is done to the glory of God. 
The effervescing enthusiasm and uplift that 
cant be attached to a deed for the King’s 
honor had better remain corked, as, in its 
lack of practical issue, it is a dead waste of 
means and nervous energy for all who tra- 
vail in its bringing forth. 

A plan of procedure then will bring us 
down to the brass tacks of the problem of 
the church in the county. At the risk of com- 
monplaceness and of dealing with matters 
already well known, I’ll sketch a plan of 
flexible proportions, as the elemental, fun- 
damental necessity in county co-operation. 

County Board of Directors. 

Primarily a county board of directors should 
be constituted by each congregation select- 
ing two of its members as its representa- 
tives theron. They have knowledge of their 
own, and in consultation with each other can 
secure knowledge of all other congregations 
of the county. As advisers with each other 
on the good of the cause, they can consider 
the county needs, plan how to meet them, 
and unanimously adopt ways for forward 
moves. Their county vision may be stretched 
to state limits, thence to national, thence 
the world around—and line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, they may articulate by 
persistent, patient effort every available 
church member to definite benevolent respon- 
sibility for the kingdom’s strengthening. It 
is for the county board member to select and 
advise a definite task, like a particular thing 
in missions, education, church extension or 
some other, and then for every board mem- 
ber to face his home congregation with the 
challenge, Brethren, behold this great field 
for service! Let us plow a furrow in it for 
investments in heavenly treasure; let us do 
what we are able to do along this line, and 
the church, if given the vision, will rise to 
its realization and manifest thereby a health- 
ful growth in the grace of God. 

Knowledge Will Grow. 

These board members, serving not for one 
year but several, will have their knowledge 
of the fields of need so to grow as to lead 
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their congregational brethren to alignment 
for the benevolent responsibilities of the 
church at large. Laymen they should be 
rather than preachers, because they are more 
stationary and less migratory than preachers, 
and no man’s going or coming should dis- 
turb the steady pulse of any congregation’s 
concern for conquest moves on the world. 
Officers of Board. 

Within the board its officers should be 
chosen. A president having county sympa- 
thies, knowledge and acquaintance, with du- 
ties such as usually pertain to an executive 
in voluntary associations. A vice-president 
may redeem his superfluous office by the one 
thing of responsibility for the meetings of 
the county churches in all their materia) 
appointments, A treasurer should be had 
through whose hands to the proper benefi- 
cieries contributions may flow in familiar 
channels, reporting at every board meeting or 
convention; his comparative figures will stim- 
ulate and encourage the churches to a health- 
ful rivalry in the prosecution of good works. 
The secretary should record, not only conven- 
tion proceedings, but during the interim be- 
tween conventions, by carbon copies of a 
common letter to all the churches through 
their board representatives, present the treas- 
urer’s reports, present facts of common inter- 
est to the life of all the churches, and above 
all, sound the challenge of every approaching 
benevolence in its season, that the churches 
be not asleep at the switch when its time 
arrives; thus, prodding the forgetful, arous- 
ing the listless, enlisting the dilatory, keeping 
at the job of arousement with patience and 
kindness,—until arousdment comes as the 
reward of faith and patience. 

Simplicity a Basic Merit. 

Now here is a plan with the basic merit of 
simplicity and having no claim to infalli- 
bility. It is flexible and may apply in states 
where district rather than county limitations 
are advisable through scarcity of churches; 
it is entirely tentative as a plan, susceptible 
of additions or modifications looking toward 
efficiency in particular fields, and free from 
any taint of ecclesiasticism. If such a plan 
on model lines could be nationally distributed 
by our Home Society, with the allowable 
plea that it be weighed as a help to efficiency, 
that it be worked as a plan, with patience, 
persistence and optimism—everywhere—it 
might be consequential, the little step to- 
ward realizing unity of action on our bene- 
volences. 

Initiative, Authority, Responsibility. 

It places all initiative, all authority, all 
responsibility on the ‘children of the light’ 
from the churches within county or district 
confines, and makes their co-operation a 
neighborhood or community pride wherein 
their delight may be the doing of the will 
of the Lord in programs of human helpfulness 
with gospel warrant. 

Such is a sane philosophy of action for 
the church in the county. With no spirit 
of iconoclasm, but as a mere conserver and 
up-gatherer of the methods and tendencies 
already having wide usage in our brother- 
hood ranks, as a would-be constructionist of 
simple methods of work from the ground up, 
I submit it, with the claim that we are 
nationally and locally on the verge of over- 
capitalization in the matter of conventions. 
They burden our preachers, and our people 
are too busy to heed their interminable calls. 
We have come into the wilderness of a super- 
fluity of machinery, and as advocates of a 
return to the simple gospel, nothing more 
befits us then a return to simple methods 
of administration for larger and more effi- 
cient work. 

State and National Work. 

The indispensibility of national and state 

organizations must be granted along with 
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that of the local congregational officiary of 
elders and deacons. I make bold to advocate 
the elimination of all machinery of conven- 
tions between local church and the national 
or state organizations, with the claim that, 
the county unit, if a model basis of organiza- 
tion and co-operation be slowly universally 
adopted, is the missing link between our sleep- 
ing unconcerned forces on the one hand, and 
the fields for conquest. No problem or respon- 
bility confronting the brotherhood is too big, 
none too small to be helped by co-operation 
on the county basis. 

Counties lacking sufficient forces for or- 
ganization are logical fields for the action of 
adjacent counties with strength, and through 
them, by county and state organization team- 
work, our stakes can be enlarged. 


County Churches Hold Together. 


A self chosen and common responsibility 
will hold the churches of any county together 
on a line of practical action, The annual 
county convention has a social pull on the 
neighborhood condition no other gathering 
can exercise. The annual excess of inspira- 
tion and uplift, commonly dissipated as the 
dinner is digested and the speeches forgot- 
ten, if linked up with a definite, practical 
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responsibility of benevolent kind, if conserved 
and consecrated on a co-operative line, will 
bear fruit, where now in a major way it is 
annually allowed to waste in forgetfulness. 

One brotherhood benevolence can be taken, 
or better the entire field of them, and through 
the county board members as agitators, educa- 
tors and propagandists, the major number of 
churches can be prompted to symmetrical sup- 
port of them all. 


By-paths of Religious Inertia. 

That is presenting visions to the ‘children 
of the light’ lacking which they fail and 
fall in the by-paths of religious inertia. 
Every day that is sacred to a cause; every 
cause that is sacred to church progress can 
have its season of stress and arousel; all being 
inspired, all informed and all consecrated 
to definite aim and practical effort. 

One thing and only one prevents fruition 
from all our fine plans and schemes—the 
strategic thing of personal dependability in 
posts of trust. To find the rare man in 
every church who as a soldier in the ranks 
will stand on grounds of conscience in rela- 
tion to every obligation sustained by his 
church to the world—who will gently prod 
his pastor and his brethren until his church 
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has had a chance to help on specific needs— 
there, is the crux of all co-operative plans. 


Great Opportunity. 


Such a man can be found or trained in 
every church. If he will but stand depend- 
able, through all/ the dilatoriness of his 
brethren, feeling with all the weight of dis- 
mayless moral persuasion as the crusader of 
old “God wills it” the church in the county, in 
being raised from her slough of unconcern, 
in being inspired to lay out her strength on 
lines that will make for conquest, can deepen 
the spiritual worth and heighten the moral 
stature of every Christian. For such a man, 
these final words hold a philosophy of action; 
hearing and heeding these words, he is the 
key to the situation: 


“There are thousands to tell you it cannot 
be done— 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you 
one by one 

The dangers that wait to assail you. 

But just buckle in, with a bit of a grin, 

Then take off your hat and go to it! 

Just start in to sing—as you tackle the 
thing 

That cannot be done—and you'll do it!” 


Non-Christian Faiths in America 


One of the fundamental ideals of this na- 
tion is religious freedom for oneself and 
toleration for one’s neighbor. However, in 
as much as from the beginning our nation 
has been a Christian one, our claim of com- 
plete religious tolerance has really been ap- 
plied in connection with the different forms 
and expressions of Christianity. 

The bulk of “the old immigration” bore the 
stamp of Christianity, Catholic or Protestant; 
non-Christian faiths were looked at across 
continents and only vividly realized by for- 
eign missionaries or traders to the East. To 
be sure, Mormonism, that anomaly of times 
and systems, was with us, but so few in ad- 
herents, negligible in position, so far off 
in location and influence, that it usually was 
not recognized as hybrid and alien, when met 
as “Church of Latter Day Saints of Jesus 
Christ.” However, the new immigration, 
with its Asiatic element, has brought into 
our country the “heathen religions” upon 
whose overthrow, in foreign countries, we 
have spent millions of dollars and sacrificed 
hundreds of lives. 

Hinduism Growing Here. 

Hinduism in one ofits six orthodox forms, 
Vedantism, is making many converts here. 
Buddhism—following in the wake of Chinese 
and Japanese—has established itself on our 
western coasts, with temples and shrines, 
one of which contains an ancient and very 
sacred image of the Buddha, worshiped by 
all the faithful. To these, not only old-time 
Buddhists but new converts of Anglo-Saxon 
blood are being drawn. 

Theosophy, while claiming to be of all— 
though above all—religions, is in its views 
and practices, most in sympathy with the 
religion of Buddha. The ancient and di- 
vine wisdom, which Buddha claimed to have 
found above any other leader or sage, is the 
same as that which Theosophy is spreading, 
with wide acceptance, through every part of 
our land. These ancient faiths in modern 
dress come to this nominally Christian nation 
with the assertion that they interfere with 
no faith, but can respect and assimilate any 
truth. They speak of the Christ with re- 
spect—often with reverence; they quote his 
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sayings and show interest in his life and 
teachings; but each places its own teachers 
and prophets above him in authority, and 
denies the very essence and meaning of his 
religion. 

The Latest Importation. 

The latest of these prophets who brings to 
us “the message of the East’ is Abdul 
Baha, the present head of the religion first 
known as “Babism.” This faith was founded 
by “the Bab” (meaning the deer), as a re- 
form of Mohammedanism in Persia, as Budd- 
hism was originally a reform of Braham- 
ism in India. The “Baha,” is the nephew 
of “the Bab” who perished under persecution 
in Persia. He has come to America with a 
message of universal peace. He has been 
received in many Christian pulpits to give 
his message, which in answer to a written 
question he declares to be “the message of 
the spiritual, brought from the land where 
the spiritual js understood,” and offered to 
us “in exchange for our understanding of 
the material.” He speaks of “his Holiness 
Mohammet,” “his Holiness Abraham,” and 
“his Holiness Christ,” but gives precedence, 
of course, to the first. A place of worship 
and a number of teaching centers have been 
opened and there are already many Baha- 
ists in America, 

Increase of Non-Christian Faiths. 


The latest religious census of 1910 gives 
the increase of these non-Christian faiths as 
less than 1 per cent; this does not include 
Mormonism whose gain alone has been 38 per 
cent. Neither were these figures claimed to 
be exact, for the Theosophists never give 
numbers; the Vedantists are often merged 
in other religious organizations, and the cen- 
sus was taken in 1906 before the “heathen 
invasion” became of noticeable proportions. 
With 50,000,000 in the United States with- 
out any religious affiliations; with almost 
1,000,000 Mormons; with fast filling ranks 
of openly, or in reality, non-Christian faiths 
—how long will this nation have the right to 
call itself “Christian?” All these religions 
in themselves may not affect largely the life 
of the nation but we have only to study their 
fruits in the lands of their birth to realize 


the type of morality, standards of living 
and national character which they produce. 
Many of these faiths in their esoteric teach- 
ings are beautiful and mysteriously attract- 
ive; but would we choose India instead of 
Germany; Turkey instead of Italy; or even 
Japan instead of America, as standards of 
national excellence? 


Menace of Mormonism. 


But the universal brotherhood of Theoso- 
phy, and Buddhism; the universal oneness 
of Brahmanism and Vedantism; the universal 
peace of Bahaism, will not bring this nation 
into internal contest and external disgrace. 
Only Mormonism—that mixture as one has 
said “of Mohammedanism, Judaism, Pagan- 
ism, and Diabolism” with its claim of right 
to “universal dominion” founded on divine 
decree—is a menace to the honor and well- 
being of the nation. 

What is Mormonism? In its last analysis, 
Mormonism is an aggressive hierarchy, own- 
ing one state, politically controlling at least 
seven others, claiming the right to govern 
absolutely “from the cradle to the grave” 
every act—including of course the vote—of 
every adherent. It constitutes a compact 
kingdom, within our republic, under the ab- 
solute control of one man, “divinely ap- 
pointed,” with unlimited resources in lives 
and money; so compact in its organization, 
so far reaching in its power, that no lines of 
government, commerce, or industry in this 
country to-day entirely escape its influence. 
It is said that relatively to its size and num- 
bers, the Mormon Church is the most power- 
ful organization in the world. The divine 
order of plural marriages known by the 
world as polygamy, is at the root of the be- 
lief of the Mormon Church; absolutely in- 
separable from its teachings of God, of mor- 
ality, of the family life and relations and of 
the very nature of Heaven itself. Since the ad- 
mission to statehood, on pledge of giving up 
the practice of polygamy, the nation has be- 
lieved it “as dead as the inquisition;” but 
the residents in Utah, those who have been 
converts and those who have investigated 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 





MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. She should be addressed di- 





rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 





The Women Who Work 


The women wage-earners of this country present a serious prob- 
lem in these days—a problem in which the women of leisure should 
take a peculiar and vital interest. No women of any previous 
age have ever had so much leisure as the American women of 
the present time. This is not saying that the modern woman 
may not be “rushed to death” in many pursuits; but it is saying 
that because of changed social conditions and greater prosperity 
the well-to-do woman today has more time at her command than 
any of her ancestors had. She owes her leisure largely to a 
“machine-made age.” Does it seem too much that she should be 
interested in those who run the machines; that she should devote 
some of her leisure to the needs of those who give it to her— 
particularly to the women? 

The American woman has responded with disinterestedness and 
enthusiasm to almost every call for help. No one is more efficient 
than she in charitable or philanthropic or missionary work. A 
crippled child or a whole hospital of incurables, an orphan or a 
whole asylum finds instant response to its appeal. But women 
must go deeper than ever before and study the social problems 
of the day. Sometimes the situation calls for neither charity nor 
philanthropy. Sometimes the need for either could be obviated by 
merely seeing that simple justice is done. 

Simple Problems Simple Solutions. 

Problems used to be simple, and were therefore settled by simple 
methods. “Have you ever had a strike in this mill?” asked a 
visitor in a smal] mill town a few years ago. “Oh, no,” replied the 
mill-hand; “ye see him and her allus looks after us when we're sick.” 
There the personal element solved the problem, The feeling of 
genuine interest and sympathy between employer and employé made 
smooth sailing for both. It has been worked out in a still larger 
way by many an individual employer. A successful manufacturer 
of Philadelphia, for example, began, years ago, to work out this 
spirit toward those whom he employed. He not only looked after 
them when they were ill—by a salaried physician, and a partially 
free dispensary—but he looked after them when they were well. 
He built sanitary houses for them, the moderate rent of which 
might go toward purchase; before the days of public kindergartens, 
he maintained a kindergarten for the children, and a model Sun- 
day-school; he supplied light and air to his workers, he gave them 
refreshment and rest rooms. Moreover he paid them a living wage 
and gave them opportunity to buy an interest in the business. 
Here was a man who felt his personal responsibility for the safety 
and health of his workers. After a while he learned that even from 
a selfish point of view it paid. During the whole existence of that 
factory it has never had a strike. But should the wage-earner’s 
welfare depend upon the personality of the employer? Should it 
be left for the individual to settle? It might do in the old days, 
but now the problem can no longer be solved by this simple method. 
But the same spirit can do much, quite as much as ever it could. 
Indeed it is our spirit—our attitude of mind—which is of the first 
importance. It is of far more import than the little we can 
individually do. If we persistently hold the right attitude of mind 
things will, in time, be done. In order to feel aright we must 
endeavor to know and understand. There is much to learn about the 
conditions under which the wage-earning women work before we 
ean think intelligently, much less do anything wisely. What do 
we know, for instance, about the 400,000 self-supporting women in 
New York? Seventy thousand ot these are employed in the manu- 
facture and finishing of clothing. Tucking alone keeps scores of 
girls busy all day. Conditions vary tremendously. Many factories 
have light and air; some have neither, with no conveniences, and 
are a menace to health. Sometimes the girls work in dire con- 
fusion; sometimes they are ill-paid; always the watchword is 
speed. Speed means more money; speed means preferment; it may 
mean permanent work. “That it may also become synonymous with 
nervous wreckage, premature age and even death is not considered 
in the mad race to turn out the finished product.” 

Why Educational Advantages are Unappreciated. 

Some people are wondering why the remedy of educational 
advantages which they offer to these mill-hands is unappreciated. 
They cannot understand why, out of 1,289 women in 111 different 
establishments who were interviewed in eight New England towns, 
only 12 per cent were making use of opportunities for instruction. 
But of what use are clubs and classes when the working women 
are too fatigued to give the necessary intellectual effort? Would it 
not be more to the point to spend energy in trying to remove the 
causes of over-fatigue in their factories? These women are not 








working for pin-money but from compulsion and many earn but 
$7 a week. In Chicago among the 30,000 engaged in making clothing 
much the same conditions obtain; sometimes better, sometimes 
worse, according to the individual employer. There~is much dis- 
content, much stolidity, much dull endurance. In the coal-fields of 
Pennsylvania, another set of conditions offers fresh problems. 
Here the foreigners—Slavs, Italians, Irish, Germans—have few 
opportunities to learn English and are thus shut out from any oppor- 
tunity for betterment. Most of them are Roman Catholics and the 
priests urge the people not to learn English. 

The Curse of Drink. 

Drink is a great curse. They doubtless drank in their home 
countries, but there they had little to spend while here they spend 
much and the drink is adulterated. Amusements all center around 
liquor, drinking and dancing, and lax moral conditions are the 
result—fights, murders and vice. Many factories employ young 
girls, and the child-labor laws are not enforced. The towns are 
crude, cheap and dirty, and there is dangerous overcrowding. How 
little the average person knows of the women in these regions or 
of their real needs. In many q town there is hardly a house where, 
in winter, a person may take a bath in private, yet it might never 
have occurred to one of us that a public bath-house was one of the 
chief needs of each town. Another crying need is the same there 
as in our large cities—halls for wholesome, lively amusement. 

We think we know a great deal about the clerks in department 
stores. We hear a great deal about the alluring life of the “sales- 
lady,” dressed up as if for exhibition, patting her mounds or puffs 
of hair, and spending all her earnings on clothes and willow plumes. 
An investigation was made recently in seven of our largest cities 
among the clerks of department stores and this is what was dis- 
covered: In New York over 84 per cent turned all their earnings 
into the home; in St. Paul and Minneapolis nearly 50 per cent; and 
in St. Louis over 77 per cent did the same. The average wage was 
$6.88 and the average amount contributed to the home $5.39. 

The Woman Metal Worker. 

Almost unknown is the woman metal worker, who has one of the 
hardest of tasks. The buildings in which she works are so filled with 
machinery that the whole structure throbs constantly and the vi- 
bration in some departments—such as that where the silk covering 
is woven around electrical cord—is almost unendurable. Nine hours 
of it! 

In other processes the strain on the eyes is terrific, in still an- 
other the odor of gas always pervades the room, and makes the 
workers ill. Nine hours of it! No wonder that, unless every help 
is given them, these women and girls are found at noon time lying 
about half-exhausted. Sometimes a factory shows the possi- 
bilities for endurable work in spite of the necessary noise, and 
trying conditions. Ample light, air and space, dressing and lunch 
rooms, hot tea and coffee, the employment of a visiting woman 
physician who organizes clubs for dancing and good times, and 
no one earning less than $6 a week—these conditions make it 
possible to endure even such hard work with safety and health. 

Not All Can Work Professionally. 

Not every woman who is interested in the welfare of the women 
Wage-earners can be a social worker in the practical sense. It 
would not be well if she could. Few have time to study and do 
the work intelligently, few have discernment and tact enough to 
do it effectively. But every one can help. There are things we 
can all do. We can make an honest attempt to learn actual con- 
ditions; we can cultivate a proper and intelligent sympathy—not 
the maudlin sympathy which empties its pocketbook at the pitiful 
tale of a sick baby and thinks its duty done, but the intelli- 
gent sympathy which seeks to find out the cause of the baby’s 
illness—whether from neglect, unsanitary housing or under-feed- 
ing—and hastens to remove it. Not the sympathy which wrings its 
hands over sweatshop conditions, but the consistent sympathy 
which persistently demands and is willing to pay for goods which 
are not sweated. Not the sympathy which believes every tale of 
the agitator who plays upon the ignorance of the worker and 
thrusts hundreds of satisfied wage-earners out of the factories; 
but the patient sympathy which studies to learn the truth, to dis- 
criminate between an enforced uprising through ignorance and 1 
protest against injustice; the sympathy which works for the bet- 
ter laws and backs up every effort being made for social bet- 
terment. We come back to the statement with which we started, 
namely, that the little we can actually do is of far less importance 
than that we should persistently maintain a right attitude of 
mind, an attitude of interest and sympathy and friendliness 
toward the women who work. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 
H. F. Reed, Norman, Okla., to do evan- 
gelistic work in Saskachewan, Canada. 
W. D. Madden, Rantoul, Il. 
James P. Myers, Marion, Ind. 


C. W. 
L. G. 


Daniels, Alhambra, Calif. 
Parker, Altoona, Ia. 
CALLS. 


A. B. Houze, Kendallville, Ind., 


Lima, Ohio. Accepts. 

Albert Buxton, Central, Joplin, Mo., to 
Lockhart, Tex. Accepts. 

O. H. Loomis, Winona, Minn., to Pratt, 
Kan. Accepts. 

H. M. Bandy, Cleburne, Tex., to Corpus 
Christi, Tex. Accepts. 

Wallace R. Bacon to Woodward, Iowa. 
Accepts. 

F, W. Collins, Ft. Collins, Colo., to Man- 


kato, Minn. Accepts. 

G. D. Wyatt, to Hartford City, Ind. 

G. A. Reynolds, C. W. b. M. evangelist in 
Arkansas, to be state evangelist of Louisi- 
ana. Accepts. 

Clifford A. Cole, Abilene, Kan., 
ton Heights, St. Louis. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., First; Ira M. Boswell, 
pastor; Allen Wilson, evangelist. Continuing. 

Kansas City, Mo., First, W. F. Richardson, 
pastor; J. R. Ewers, pastor East End, Pitts- 
burgh, evangelist. Continuing. 

Lexington, Ky., Broadway, Mark Collis, 
pastor; O. P. Spiegel and A. E. Buss, evan 
gelists. 

Washington, Pa., Walter Mansell, pastor, 


to Comp- 


R. W. Abberley, evangelist; twenty-seven; 
continuing. 
Heyworth, Ill., C. J. Robertson, pastor; 


T. Alfred Fleming of Cleveland, Ohio, evan- 
gelist; sixty-three. Closed. 
Frankfort, Ind., J. C. Burkhart, pastor; 
C. R. Scoville, evangelist; 254; continuing. 
Franklin, Ind, W. J. Wright, pastor; 
Fife brothers, evangelists; continuing. 
Elwood, Ind., Robert Sellers, pastor; W. J. 
Minges, evangelist; 107 reported for first day; 


continuing. 

Charleston, Ill., J. MeD. Horne, pastor; 
F. B. Thomas, evangelist; nineteen ; 
continuing. 


Guthrie, Okla., S. J. White, pastor; E, E. 
Violett, evangelist; thirty-five. 








Rome, Ga., dedicated a new house of wor- 
ship costing $35,000 and built of marble. 
Secretary McCash called for $10,000 and got 
it. 

Robert Graham Frank reports a visit to 
the home of the venerable Dr. T. P. Haley, 
of Kansas City, who has been recovering 
from a surgical operation. He found him, 
says, “sitting up, able to take a ride each 
day, and with his mind as clear as day and 
his heart as full of love for all men as it 
has always been.” 


he 


The resignation of J. P. Myers, of Marion, 
Ind., recorded elsewhere calls attention to a 
three years’ ministry of hard work and excep- 
tional results. Mr. Myers followed J. Boyd 
Jones, one of the most vigorous and resource- 
ful preachers in Indiana, now pastor at 
Anderson. The new house was completed 
under Myers’ leadership and $11,600 raised 
on an old debt. Three hundred persons have 
been added to the membership. The pastorate 
will close the last Sunday in December. No 
information has reached us as to Mr. Myers’ 
future plans but he will, no doubt, in the 
interval be receiving invitations to serve 
some strong churches. 


to Central, 








Marshall Street and Ogden Avenue church- 
es, Richmond, Va., will be consolidated Jan. 
1, under the name Hanover Street Church. 
The combined congregation will number 
close to 700 members. Marshall Street’s 
pastor has been Geo. W. Kemper. and Allen 
Avenue’s H. P. Atkins. The resignation of 
Mr. Atkins, recently announced in these 
pages, was made the occasion of the union 
movement. Mr. Kemper will minister to the 
new congregation in the partially completed 
building of the Allen Avenue church which 
is to be finished by a total expenditure of 
close to $50,000. 


Missouri’s New Sunday-school Leader. 

Graham Frank, of Liberty, Mo., president 
of the state board, introduces and stands 
sponser for I. E. Reid the new Sunday-school 
superintendent for Missouri. Mr. Reid comes 
from a pastorate in Middlesboro, Ky. He is 
a graduate of the College of the Bible and 
of Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky., 
and has his B. D. degree from Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. With such 
training he will no doubt be a capable edu- 
cational leader. His work began Nov. 1. His 
home will be in Kansas City. His office will 
be in State Board headquarters, 1201 R. A. 
Long Bldg. 


Some Definite Goals Set. 

Gibson City, Ill, church, L. O. Lehman, 
pastor, has determined to close the old year 
with certain definite things accomplished, 
and has consecrated itself to a “Fifty-day 
Campaign” with the following ends in view: 
1, Financial: Every current obligation paid 
by every organization associated with the 
church, 2. Church: Attendance at morning 
service 150, attendance at prayer meeting 
50, additions to the church membership 25, 
every evening service evangelistic. 3. Bible 
School: average attendance for the period 
250, new scholars 25. 4. Christian Endeavor 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


CHRISTMAS DAY, a new S. S. Concert Exercise, 
5 cents. 

HAPPY CHRISTMAS TIME, a new S. S. Concert 
Exercise, 5 cents. 

RECITATIONS, DIALOGS AND SONGS. 
cents. 

READY FOR SANTA CLAUS, a new cantata for 
children, S. 8S. or day school, 10 cents. 

O YOU CHRISTMAS CANDY! A new sheet song 
for a group of children. Very taking, 25 cenis. 

SON OF THE HIGHEST. A fine, new oratorio 
for choruses or choirs, 50 cents. 

Ask for our CHRISTMAS CATALOG. 
with announcements things 
Christmas. 

We have just issued a new Sunday-school book with 
complete orchestration. Sample pages free. 

FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm St., Cincinnati, 


0.; 41-43 Bible House, N. Y. 

WE READ and clip for you daily onsting 

printed in the current country an 

city press of America pertaining to the subject of 
particular interest to you. | 

conta.n many items daily 


NEWSPAPERS which would inform you ex- 


clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 
be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
business 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Bookict 


New, 10 


It is filled 


of good for all and 





THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Society: Reorganization with at least 25 de- 
pendable, active members, and an average 
attendance at the meetings of 25. 5. C. W. 
B. M.: Membership increased to 50. 


Louisville Convention Badges as Awards. 

Those who attended the Louisville con- 
vention will remember the beautiful badge 
which was used there. This was unquestion- 
ably the most beautiful badge we have ever 
used in our general conventions. The pen- 
dant containing the design of old Cane 
Ridge, the oldest building of our people in 
existence, alone teaches an important les- 
son in our history. Ten thousand badges 
were left over from the convention. The 
Sunday-school department of the American 
Christian Missionary Society has purchased 
the entire lot and will give them to every 
Sunday-school’ pupil, old or young, giving 
one dollar or more in the American Mission 
offering. The supply is limited, and the 
schools that remit first will be the ones to 
secure this special award. 


Franklin Circle Autumn Banquet. 

The men of the Franklin Circle Brother- 
hood, Cleveland, Ohio, held their annual ban- 
quet on a recent evening. It was ladies’ 
night and the one hundred and seventy-five 
who sat around the banquet tables after 
the daintily served dinner enjoyéd a splendid 
address by J. R. Ewers of Pittsburgh, the 
guest of honor of the evening. The local 
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Sanaport Mud Baths 


Rheumatism of all forms, Gout, Sci- 
atica, Neuritis, and Kidney Diseases suc- 
cessfully treated. 

A complete modern Hydrotherapeutie 
and scientific Mud Bath Department. 

Up-to-date hospital and sanitarium, 
with home-like atmosphere. Reasonable 
rates. 

Special rate for the first person from 
each county, for personal reference. 

For detailed information, address, 


National Sanitarium and 
Springs 


FREEPORT ILLINOIS 
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speakers were, Attorney S. M. Parks on “The 
Past of the Brotherhood;” Miss Alice Elmer 
on “The General Fraternal Spirit;” Mrs. Dr. 
McAfee on “The Boy Problem;” and the pas- 
tor, W. E. Rothenburger, on “A Forward 
Look.” The men are conducting one of the 
strongest lecture courses in the city, and will 
continue their custom of affording a scholar- 
ship in Hiram College for one of the young 
men of the church. Attorney Carl Brown is 
president of the organization. 


Downtown Christian Service in St. Louis. 

Suggested no doubt by the successful Sun- 
day Evening Club of Chicago, which holds a 
down-town service each Sunday evening in 
Orchestra Hall, Mr. Frederick A. Mayhall, 
a layman in Union Ave. Church, St. Louis, 
inaugurated a series of down-tawn services in 
Shubert Theater, on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 
10, being unable to secure a theater for the 
evening. Mr. Mayhall was assisted by B. A. 
Abbott, his pastor, and the choir of Union 
Ave. Church. “In the theater and hotel 
zone” he said, “there is no Protestant church, 
yet there are 190,000 people living in this 
district. Nine of the largest theaters play to 
crowded houses every night and the guests of 
the twenty-four largest hotels have no place 
to attend worship without going uptown. 
It is my ambition to make these services 
nonsectarian and to have the co-operation of 
all zealous church workers.” Mr. Mayhall 
intends to have noted speakers address these 
meetings. Champ Clark was engaged for this 
first one to speak on “The Book of Books” 
but was unable to be present. 


Pastor Smith and Decatur First Church. 

First Church, Decatur, Ill., E. M. Smith, 
pastor, has received drawings of a beautiful 
new house of worship which it is proposed 
shall be erected on the site of the present 
“Tabernacle.” The new church will cost 
about $25,000. A friend of the congregation 
has given $10,000 of this sum to the church 
provided the remaining $15,000 can be 
raised by the church from other sources, A 
large part of the remaining $15,000 already 
has been pledged and it is hoped that the 
entire sum will be received before the 
spring of 1913. During the last week of the 
revival, which begins in the Christian church 
on November 10, the question of raising the 
remainder of the $15,000 will be taken up. 
Pastor Smith is one of the rarest souls in 
the Illinois ministry and has wrought a 
great work in the Decatur Church, especially 
in healing ancient wounds caused by mis- 
understandings between the two strong con- 
gregations there. 


Pastor Furthers Social Life of Congregation. 

A series of monthly “sociables,” arranged 
by the pastor himself, with the end in view 
of “socializing the church,” is part of the 
program announced by Edgar Dewitt Jones 
for his First Church in Bloomington, III., 
during the coming months. These “sociables” 
he indicates as follows: 1. The Bible Study 
Club—the second Mnday in Nvember; 2. The 
C. W. B. M.—the second Wednesday in De- 
cember; 3. Primary Mothers’ Circle—the sec- 
ond Wednesday in January; 4. Christian 
Endeavor Society—the second Wednesday 
in February; 5. Official Board—the second 
Wednesday in March; 6. Young Ladies’ So- 
ciety—the second Wednesday in April; 7. 
Benevolent and Missionary Society—the sec- 
ond Wednesday in June. First church raised 
$11,339 the past year; all bills were paid at 
the date of their recent annual meeting and 
an aggregate balance of over $300 in the 
various treasuries was reported. Dr. Peter 
Ainslie, of Baltimore, will hold an evange- 
listie meeting for Mr. Jones following Easter. 
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A Big and Worthy Plan for New York. 

Some good press agent is getting secular 
publicity for an alleged event at the Louis- 
ville convention which none of the relig- 
jous papers, apparently, knows any thing 
about. The report is that New York Dis- 
ciples “proposed to the convention” that 
they would raise on the New York field the 
sum of $150,000 provided the “convention” 
would secure $350,000 with which to erect 
an appropriate and creditable Disciple church 
building in New York City. Whether this 
proposal was actually made or not it truly 
ought to be made and ought to be received 
by somebody seriously. The plea of the New 
York Disciples is that there should be 
created in the lagest city in America a house 
of worship large in size, beautiful, and cen- 
trally located. This need stands out for 
many reasons they say. Disciples have about 
a dozen churches in New York, including 
Brooklyn, and one of them, with property 
worth about $150,000, is to be sold, and in- 
cluded in the proposed new plant. It is the 
intention of the New York Disciples to place 
the new building in a prominent location in 
Manhattan. While many churches in Man- 
hattan cost more than $500,000, including 
site, it is claimed that that sum will make a 
fairly good property, capable of commanding 
the respect of the metropolis and conserving 
the Disciples’ membership that is continually 
moving into the great city from western 
cities where the churches are strong. 


Illinois Secretary’s Letter 

O. M. Eaton is in a meeting at Bone Gap 
with Frank Shane. Mr. Shane lives at Ef- 
fingham and preaches for Bone Gap and 
Parkersburg. 

S. H. Kuntz of Eureka preaches half time 
for the Malone church and half time for 
Pittwood. Sixteen persons were added at 
Pittwood in eight months. 

E. U. Smith has been called to remain an- 
other year at Windsor. The call was unan- 
imous and hearty. He has done a splendid 
work there and the church is in fine condi- 
tion. 

At the state board meeting the Program 
Committee for the next convention was ap- 
pointed: S. E, Fisher, Champaign, chair- 
man; E. A. Gilliland, Bloomington; and J. F. 
Rosborough, Clinton. 

Clyde Darsie, of Jacksonville, was elected 
to the board of directors to fill out the un- 
expired term of W. W. Sniff, Paris, who is 
removing from the state. 

S. E. Fisher of Champaign was appointed 
on the Anti-Saloon League Committee in 
place of W. W. Sniff. 

Let us kindly urge all Illinois preachers to 
pull hard for the November offering, unless 
you have already sent in a double offering. 
It devolves upon the ministry to inform the 
churches on the subject of our work. With- 
out the hearty support of the preachers we 
can do but little. But with their aid, whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic, our offering will 
be large, and we can do a proportionately 
large work. 

W. D. DEweEssse, 
J. FRep JONES, 
Secretaries. 


Ohio Secretary’s Letter 

In the midst of campaign for offerings for 
Ohio Missions the friends of the work will 
be interested to know something of the more 
recent happenings in the mission churches 
themselves. 

C. C. Cowgill of Middletown reports a 
meeting with thirteen additions to date. They 
expect to clear the indebtedness on the tab- 
ernacle in thirty days and will follow with a 
campaign to raise money to pay for their 





lots. One hundred and fifty-nine were in 
Sunday-school November 10. The average 
attendance for October exceeded that of Sep- 
tember by 22. 

L. I. Mercer held a short meeting in the 
church at Lancaster in October with 22 addi- 
tions. 

The church at Marion under the leader- 
ship of Chas. A. Pearce is steadily moving 
forward in the accomplishment of the real 
problems before it. The current expenses are 
all paid and the church is entering into a 
vigorous campaign to raise money for the 
building fund. Both the Sunday-school and 
preaching services have the encouragement of 
a growing attendance. There were seven ad- 
ditions to the membership of the church in 
October. 

B. S. Johnson is the new minister at Nor- 
walk. The Sunday-school had a rally day re- 
cently at which the attendance was 170. 
This was 63 more than the largest attend- 
ance in the previous history of the church. 
The average attendance for October was more 
than 50 per cent greater than that of Sep- 
tember. 

At Tiffin under the leadership of Webster 
Moore there have been 25 additions to the 
membership of the church since he took up 
the work last spring. The Sunday-school has 
been reorganized and its attendance almost 
doubled. 

The committee has arranged for a volun- 
teer meeting in our East Toledo mission 
church, T. W. Pinkerton, of Kenton, assist- 
ing the pastor, J. A. Cargill. 

First returns from Ohio Day offering give 
encouraging promise of a good year in that 
regard. It is hoped that every church in the 
state will be represented in this constructive 
work. I, J. CAHILL. 

2047 E. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sunday-Schools and American 


Missions 
New President American Society Speaks 
Urgently. 

Sunday-school Day for American Missions, 
Nov. 24, should be observed in every Sun- 
day-school in the land. Thanksgiving will 
mean more to the children and the grown 
people as well if each one has previously 
given something to assist in making of our 
people a more thoroughly Christian nation 
and for the transforming of the lives of the 
foreigners who come to our shores. Next 
October we shall hold the first convention 
of our history in our sister nation to the 
North. Canada is a great mission field for 
our plea and our people. If the Sunday- 
schools will give this year $50,000, which is 
but a reasonable amount, we can do some 
work in Canada that will be worthy of us 
and when next year we go to Toronto, we 
will not be ashamed of the work we are go- 
ing in that land. I trust each superintendent 
and minister will give the school an opor- 
tunity to express their thanksgiving for all 
the blessings they are enjoying in this great 
Christian land, They will respond with joy 
and gladness. Do not miss the present op- 
portunity to help your own school and to he 
a help to others. Grorce A. MILLER. 

Washington, D. C. 


Not to Make a Record But to 
Meet a Necessity 


In the new era of Ministerial Relief that 
has been well inaugurated we have endeav- 
ored to send a letter and some printed mat- 
ter to every church in the brotherhood. Each 
has been asked for a definite amount well 
within its proved ability, and we believe its 
assured interest, and the total less than the 
immediate needs of the work. 
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Two necessities are upon us beyond our 
present resources. First, we ought to pay 
worthy pensions to the retired missionaries 
of both the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety and the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions. Second, we must increase many of 
our winter payments to the dollar-a-day- 
basis that ought to be maintained through- 
out the year. 

If any church does not receive a letter, it 
is not because its fellowship is not desired, 
but because our lists are necessarily incom- 
plete. Such congregations, as well as those 
that hear from us directly, should observe the 
day, December 15, and either make an offer- 
ing then or send at least ten per cent of the 
budget for all general offerings. Envelopes 
for the offering and leaflets for information 
are supplied free and freely on request. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 

120 E. Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Foreign Society Notes 


A cablegram has been received at the For- 
eign Society announcing the burning of our 
splendid press in Jubbulpore, India, with a 
loss of about $5,000. The press has been 
doing a great work in printing tracts, books, 
booklets, Sunday-school helps, etc. It has 
furnished employment for a number of 
Christian Hindi. Dr. G, W. Brown, in charge 
of the work at Jubbulpore, cables us to make 
urgent appeal at once for funds that the 
press may be rebuilt. We hope that friends 
will respond to the appeal. 

The growth of our membership in foreign 
lands is very gratifying. Ten years ago we 
had 6,000 members. Last year the mission- 
aries reported 13,464, or a gain of 123 per 
cent in a decade. We ought to be able to 
greatly increase the membership in the next 
decade. We are in position now to go for- 
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ward more rapidly than in former years. 

Dr. M. E. Poland, Nantungchow, China, 
says, “Two weeks ago I had the supreme jcy 
of baptizing thirty-two in the lake near our 
West Gate. The next day our native evan- 
gelist baptized thirteen in the chapel. Of 
the forty-five in all, six were men in our 
employ, including my personal teacher. Last 
night we had our first prayer meeting at the 
new hospital and fifteen of these men led in 
prayer. Fifty of us sat quietly and listened. 
After the baptism I preached to the new and 
old converts. When I asked them how much 
they understood they answered, We under- 
stood all you said and it was very helpful 
to us.” 

James Ware, Shanghai, China, says, “Our 
schools have all started and every depart- 
ment of the work is in full swing. Cholera 
has been rife in Shanghai, but I rejoice to 
say that all of our people have been kept 
in peace and health.” 

Dr. C. C. Drummond, Harda, India, received 
a Dunbar medal for proficiency as a medical 
missionary. The commissioner held a for- 
mal and public meeting in the town hall 
when it was formally presented. This is 
a fine compliment to Dr. Drummond for the 
government ‘to recognize the value of his 
work in this way. F. M. Rarns, Secy. 


Non-Christian Faiths in 
America 


(Continued from page 11.) 
conditions—uninfluenced by Mormon guides 
—testify unflinchingly to the fact that polyg- 
amy is a living institution and only needs 
the freedom of power, or protection, to be- 
come a national issue. Ex-Senator Cannon 
declared in New York, a few months ago, 
that “polygamy was never so aggresive, 80 
wide-spread, so openly practiced among 
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young Mormons as now.” Bishop Spauld- 
ing of Utah, and many other residents in 
that state, fully corroborate this statement. 
Polygamy is only one item, although a vital 
one, of the Mormon propaganda. On this is- 
sue, however, the Mormon Church was saved 
from disruption in its early history; it is 
held together by it to-day, as it involves so 
many side issues—of family pride and loyal- 
ty; of religious standing and commercial 
.prosperity; of real religious beliefs; and of 
the status and place of those unfortunate 
women—the plural wives and their children. 


The power of the Mormon hierarchy with 
our government can be somewhat estimated 
when we consider that Reed Smoot——one of 
the twelve “Apostles” of the Mormon Church— 
is a leading senator; chairman of the Gov- 
ernment Publicity Bureau; close friend of 
the President, and of Senator Aldrich, whose 
measures he always supports. In the in- 
vestigation for expulsion from the senate, 
“it was not proven” that Reed Smoot was a 
polygamist; he was not, however, tried on 
that issue. It was abundantly proven that 
he was a leader, and “apostle” in an or- 
ganization which stands for polygamy; 
whose supreme and “infallible” head—by his 
own sworn testimony—has, and intends to 
keep five wives, because by not doing so, he 
would “violate the command of God and be 
damned.” On this ground, and because he 
had sworn allegiance to the church above the 
nation, the investigating committee recom- 
mended the expulsion of Smoot. 


The authority of Mormonism is based on 
the divinity of the “book of Mormon,” a curi- 
ous medley of many styles, with parts taken 
from the Koran. The glaring mistakes, ab- 
surdities, and anachronisms of this book are 
visible at a glance to any intelligent reader, 
but it is the way of life to nearly a million 
people. 














BY 
EDWARD 
SCRIBNER 
AMES 


of our own day. 


of view. 


of living people. 


Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons 
display a remarkable union of intellectual bold- 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly 
the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Chris- 
tian dogmas of the functional and valuational 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- 
cept Professor Ames’ position at all points 
must agree that such a book helps to clear 
= air, and to focus attention at the right 
point.” 


The indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws. 
Mr. Ames is emphatically a man with a mes- 


The Divinity of Christ 


fs a popular statemem of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evan- 
gelical faith in Christ. 


It is scholarly, but nov technical. 


It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 


Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 
“Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal, a new point 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 


Appreciations 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “Six sermons full 
of broad humanity.” 


The Watchman says: “Professor Ames is 
avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- 
eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in 
the sense that he is less concerned about doc- 
trines and creeds than he is about service and 
the helping of people to their best life.” 

The independent says: “Dr. Ames does not 
deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to 
being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- 
thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- 
ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- 
tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- 
ply a Christian.’ The sermons are thoughtful, 
moderate in tone and straightforward in ex- 
pression.” 


A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 


Unity says: “Those who were privileged to listen 
to these sermons must have found their 
spiritual natures quickened.” 

The Advance says: “These are strong, virile 
sermons, appealing to the reason and satis- 
fying the heart.” 


Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
“It is a very clear and convincing statement 
of the issue as it stands in the minds of 
modern men, It makes us realize how the 
old formulation of the question has become 
obsolete, no one any longer states the question 
in the old terms. Dr. Ames has availed him- 
self in admirable fashion of the opportunity 
for a new statement of the case, and the spirit 
in which he writes must convey confidence 
and reassurance to all.” 
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BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


BY USING 
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IN 


YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


January ist is only a few weeks away. Write today for samples, price list 


and order blank. 
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